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VoLtuME IV NuMBER I 


In NoveMBER 


Frontiers in Teacher 
Education: Just how far 
do these frontiers extend 
in developing better 
teachers for today’s 
schools? 


Next month’s issue will 


IN THIS ISSUE 
Our Changing World 


include’ discussions of 

some barriers to effective poe me el eee oe aa 
yreparation of teachers, as ; ‘ 

be 3 Education for Survival ...... Harold C. Hand ........ 


well as pertinent sugges- 
tions for removing ob- 


Teaching of International 


stacles to sensitive and Understanding ............. A: Repent. 6 ici ceivon 
og ap aceromaa No Age Barriers to World 

8: Understanding ............/ Marie Anna Mebl ...... 
Karl Bigelow describes School Attendance at the 
the type of teacher World Town-Meeting ..... Emily Taft.Douglas . 
needed in this age, and : 
cites the function of edu- Education for the Larger Paul RH 
cation in meeting the EOE Fee ee ao,” ane 
needs of our youth. If It’s Know-how You're 

PAO. oi cc cxcdevececsscy IO” GRIN... 


Various phases of the 
curriculum for future 
classroom leaders are 
highlighted in following 
articles. The value of 
varied and numerous field 
trips is stressed by Ed- 
ward Solomon; and Wil- 
liam Gruhn emphasizes 
the urgency of increased 
opportunities to take part 
in civic and social activi- 
ties off the campus. 


It Can Be Done! 
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“A GREAT TASK confronts educators, 
but it is also a high privilege. Creating unity 
and understanding among the religious, ra- 
cial, ethnic, and economic groups of our na- 
tion is a task worthy of our best efforts. The 
teacher of social studies can play a unique 
role in this surging movement to eliminate 
evils and contradictions in our cultural prac- 
tices—because he -is a teacher. He holds at 
this crucial moment in history the oppor- 
tunity to develop young Americans who can 
live together harmoniously in this nation 
built by persons of all creeds, classes, races, 
and nationalities. ... 

It is essential that students not only know 
what they believe but also that they learn 
to live everyday according to these beliefs.” 
—SIXTEENTH YEARBOOK, the National Council 
for the Social Studies, NEA, 1945. 


“I AM DEEPLY concerned that in this 
country we work as individuals or as small 
groups quite apart from the total community 
or state picture. Educational progress will 
be spotty unless we shift our procedures 
from dependence on the top, for action, to 
leadership which grows from the bottom up. 
It is with this concept in mind that I dare 
propose a plan of action to this important 
body in American education. ... We do not 
need more surveys, reports, commissions, of 
investigations. We need action.”—ALONZO 
Grace, from an address made in St. Louis, 
March, 1946. 
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Where Are 


“... THERE WERE young people in the 
resistance movement all over Europe. They 
were brave, and for 4, 5, or 6 years they 
fought in the resistance movements. I think 
I should add this: That sometimes, we forget 
the range of age in the resistance movements. 
There were little children engaged in this 
dangerous work, and it went right up to the 
older people. The people we need today 
first of all are the young people from 15 to 
25. Well, that age would ordinarily have been 
in school learning their skills, learning to 
earn a living, learning whatever they wished 
to do in life. They have not been to that 
kind of school. They have been to another 
kind, though, which matures one very 
rapidly. That is the school where every 
time you open a door, death may wait just 
outside. That is a maturing school, but, you 
see, the things that were virtues in the re- 
sistance—lying, cheating, stealing, killing— 
are no longer virtues after the resistance is 
over. Now you say to your people, ‘Go back 
to school and learn how to live in a peaceful 
society. Go and keep your house, young 
ladies; it is time you were making a home. 
The things which you have done in the last 
few years are now criminal offenses, so don’t 
do them any more.’ 

“That is a rather rapid change, isn’t it? 
That is something hard to learn overnight. 
If you had to live with death as a possibility 
day in and day out, you were certain of a 
lot of excitement. It is not quite so easy to go 
back and keep your house and get an edu- 
cation and start out on peaceful living. . . .” 
—ELEANor Roosevett, im an address to the 
Women’s Joint Congressional Committee, 
Washington, D. C., May, 1946. 
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We Going? - 


“THE PRESENT is a time for greatness. 
It is a time made for a great leadership and a 
great people. It is a time for understanding, 
for courage, for wisdom, for tolerance and 
charity on the part of all groups and classes. 
It is a time for us to display in the waging 
of peace the resourcefulness, energy, and 
devotion to the common good that are en- 
abling us to wage and win the most terrible 
and decisive of wars. It is a time for faith— 
a militant faith in democracy and human 
freedom that surpasses in its power the faith 
of any totalitarian system. It is a time for a 
great education, for an education generously 
and nobly conceived, for an education that 
expresses boldly and imaginatively the full 
promise of America. The ability of our peo- 
ple in the deep crises of the past to rise to 
their full stature gives ground for hope in 
the present age” . . —Georce S. Counts, 
Education and the Promise of America, Mac- 
millan Co., 1945. 


“... TOO MANY people have too long 
defined democracy in terms of freedom to 
do what one likes, when the essence of 
democracy is an obligation to do what one 
believes ought to be done.”—Heten C. 
Wuite, What is ‘American’?, Journal of 
American Association of University W omen, 
Summer, 1946. 
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““WE ARE faced with the preeminent 
fact that, if civilization is to survive, we must 
cultivate the science of human relationships 
—the ability of all peoples, of all kinds, to 
live and work together, in the same world, 
at peace.’ 

“Until citizens of America and citizens of 
other nations of the world learn this ‘science 
of human relationships’ of which President 
Roosevelt spoke, the atomic bomb will re- 
main a frightful weapon which threatens to 
destroy all of us. 

“But there is at least one defense against 
this bomb. That defense lies in our mastering 
this ‘science of human relationships’ all over 
the world. It is the defense of tolerance and 
understanding, of intelligence and thought- 
fulness. ... 

“That is the task which confronts educa- 
tion. The veterans who attend the colleges 
and schools today, and the children of the 
veterans who will go to school tomorrow, 
have a right to expect that the training of- 
fered to them will fulfill that task. It is not 
an easy task. It is a most difficult one. It is 
one which places burdens without precedent, 
both upon those who teach and upon those 
who come to be taught. There must be new 
inspiration, new meaning, new energies. 
There must be a rebirth of education if this 
new and-urgent task is to be met. 

“IT know that education will meet that 
challenge. If our civilization is to survive, it 
must. All of our educational resources must 
be pledged to that end. The road is hard, but 
the reward is great.”—PREsENT TRUMAN, 
at Fordham University, May 11, 1946. 
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Education for Surwival_ 








HAROLD C. HAND 


This age is truly engaged in a race for “survival of the fittest” and education’s role in 
this contest is paramount. That it should and must win the peace for all time by means of 
awakening minds to the urgency of working for world unification through mental rather 
than martial materiel is the theme of this disturbing (as well it should be!) article by 
Harold Hand, professor of education, University of Illinois, who has returned to the field 


of education after duty with the Armed Services. 


“EDUCATION IS NOW the only in- 
strument of survival,” says William 
Benton. In this Year II of the atom 
bomb, no other conclusion’ is possible 
from a careful analysis of our world. 
Descriptive of this world of 1946 are 
the following eight propositions. In any 
consideration of education’s role in 
civilized survival, such facts must be 
recognized before effective action can 
result. 


1946—Atom Bomb II 


I. Science and technology have 
made all the peoples of the earth 
closely and increasingly interde- 
pendent; this is evidenced by such 
facts! as these: 


@ In the long run, no nation can be 
prosperous unless other nations are 
prosperous. 

~€ If there is a serious economic de- 
pression anywhere, all nations even- 
tually suffer. 

@ ‘If any great nation attempts to 
“make itself economically self-sufficient, 
the level of living will be lowered in 
other nations. 

@ If any great nation sets up high 
tariffs, other nations are forced to do 
likewise. 

@. If any great nation devaluates its 
currency, other nations are obliged 
to follow suit. 

@ If any great nation has bare sub- 
sistence wages, or forced or slave 
labor, labor everywhere will even- 
tually suffer. 

@. If a dictatorship is established in 
any great nation, the freedoms of men 
everywhere are threatened. 

@. If any great nation raises a large 
army, navy and air force, stockpiles, 


~ 


1 Reves, Emery, The Anatomy of Peace, Harper 
& Bro. 
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II. 


Ii. 


IV. 


- involves or 


atom bomb, etc., other mations are 
forced to do the same. 

@. If war breaks out anywhere, it soon 
adversely affects all 
nations—peace is indivisible. 

@. If education or the dissemination 
of information in any nation is per- 
verted, the other peoples of the earth 
suffer in consequence of this fact; the 
ideas men carry around in their heads 
can be as dangerous to the peace of 
the world as the weapons they carry 
in their hands. : 

The result is that there are today 
few if any national problems of 
any magnitude which are not 
also international problems. 

Yet, because the peoples of the 
world still cling to the outmoded 
institution of unlimited national 
sovereignty, a state of almost 
complete international anarchy 
obtains on this earth today. Indi- 
vidual nations have the uncon- 
trolled power to make trade 
agreements, raise tariffs, devalu- 
ate currency, submerge labor, 
establish dictatorships, oppress 
minorities, suppress the press, si- 
lence the radio, chain the pulpit, 
pervert the schools, raise huge 
armies, navies and air forces, 
stockpile atom bombs, commit 
acts of aggression, and declare 
war—regardless of the effects on 
other nations. 

This was frightful enough in a 
world dominated by a technol- 
ogy based on steam, internal com- 
bustion, electricity and chemis- 
try. It cost the people of the earth 
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a global economic depression and 
two wars in the short space of 
twenty-five years. These pen- 
alties were of our own making; 


we refused to act on the evident , 


fact that we lived in “one world.’? 
Now we have in our hands a 
completely new and vastly more 
potent type of energy, too com- 
pletely revolutionary in character 
“to consider within the frame- 
work of old ideas.”’? 

If properly controlled and used 
—i.e., if we and the other peoples 
of the earth can develop a new 
“common sense” appropriate to 
the new situation—atomic energy 
will bring great benefits to all 
mankind. 

But if atomic energy is not prop- 
erly controlled and used—i.e., if 
an adequate new “common sense” 
is not created and made operative, 
and that very quickly, say in less 
than twenty years—the odds are 
overwhelming that man will by 
his own hand destroy himself and 
his works. “One world or none” 
neatly epitomizes the educational 
imperatives to which we must 
henceforth be dedicated. 

This desperately needed new 
“common sense” can only be 
created upon the basis of under- 
standing. This puts the problem 
squarely in the laps of all who 
educate, whether through the 
press, radio, or motion pictures, 
or from the pulpit, or in the 
schools. “Education is now the 
only instrument of survival.” 


VI. 


VIL. 


Vil. 


Unlimited National Sovereignty Is Lethal 
“The release of atomic energy con- 
stitutes a new force too revolutionary to 


2 President Truman. 
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consider within the framework of old 
ideas,” said President Truman. There 
are many old ideas which must be eradi- 
_cated if we are to live securely and hap- 
pily in the presence of atomic energy. 
But there is one so pregnant with the 
threat of the imminent destruction of 
mankind as to rate the top educational 
priority—this is the idea of unlimited 
national sovereignty—an idea solidly, if 
not fanatically, rooted in the inherited 
“common sense” of mankind, be it 
noted. It is to a consideration of the edu- 
cational imperatives associated with the 
eradication of this now lethal idea and 
practice that I shall restrict myself in 
this discussion. 

As Reves has so convincingly demon- 
strated, all national groups have long 
since learned that peace, physical secur- 
ity and freedom are possible within the 
nation state only on the basis of law 
backed up by a police power adequate 
to coerce,,“He who transgresses makes 
himself 4n enemy of society and is dealt 
with accordingly, in consonance with 
predetermined safeguards and _proce- 
dures, by societal machinery provided 
in advance for exactly this purpose. Un- 
der law, all freedoms are limited—one’s 
rights end where the other fellow’s nose 
begins. Further, under law one may not 
engage in personal war when his nose 
has been violated. Instead, society in its 
own name steps in to punish the of- 
fender, and redress the injury. 

Patently, this is what must obtain at 
the international level if we are to have 
societal good health at that level. Diplo- 
macy and treaties have always failed us, 
and always will. Only true international | 
law, now non-existent, will suffice. Al- 
bert Einstein, in One World or None, 
puts it succinctly—“There is, in my 
opinion, only one way out. It is necessary 
that conditions be established that guar- 


A 






antee the individual state the right to 
solve its conflicts with other states on a 
legal basis and under international juris- 
diction. It is necessary that the individ- 
ual state be prevented from making war 
by a supranational organization sup- 
ported by a military power that is ex- 
clusively under its control.”}| Walter 
Lippmann, in the same work, added a 
necessary additional element: “The 
principle is to make individuals, not 
sovereign states, the objects of inter- 
national agreements; it is to have-laws 
operate upon individuals.” The alterna- 
tive, he says, is to attempt—“to achieve 
peace through law by calling upon great 
masses of innocent people to stand ready 
to exterminate great masses of innocent 
people. No world order be founded 
upon such a principle, 

If, as the price of stirvival, the idea and 
practice of unlimited national sover- 
eignty must give way to the idea and 
practice of world government, if this 
must be sanctioned by a new “common 
sense” 
the creation of this new “common 
sense” is exclusively a function of educa- 
tion, what must educators do? What en- 
abling objectives must they accept and 
translate into learning experiences? 


Education’s Tasks Are Legion 

We must be awakened to the fact 
that we live in an interdependent world. 
First and foremost, and basic to all the 
rest, is the necessity of insuring that 
everybody realizes how completely 
every important aspect of his future 
well-being is conditioned if not shaped 
by peoples in other lands—by what they 
believe or do not believe, what they do 
or do not do and vice versa. To reach 
most people, this must be personalized. 
It must be demonstrated to them that 
the realization of their hopes for a de- 
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before it can be effected, and if 


cent life is thus conditioned—their hopes 
for steady employment in good jobs; for 
the material good things of life which 
can be theirs only if there are goods 
and only if their wages can command 
them; for economic security in old age; 
for a life of peace; for physical security; 
for freedom to come and go, speak or 
be silent; for freedom from the pryings 
of secret police, and so on. 

This realization of the interdepend- 
ence of peoples must be instilled not 
only into the minds but also into the 
emotions of the children, youth and 
adults of this and all other lands. Men 
who know, but do not feel, that a seri- 
ous fire hazard exists in the house next 
door are not likely to do much about it. 

The facts of international anarchy 
must be taught. All who educate must 
aid children, youth and adults in gain- 
ing a clear-eyed view of the interna- 
tional anarchy which is our inheritance 
from the past. The hurtful things which 
nation states are now legally entitled to 
do—and do do—to one another with no 
thought except for their own short-run 
benefits should be detailed, documented, 
and appraised. The microscope should 
be trained on our own as well as all other 


national states. Again, “social con- 
science” as well as intellect should be 
educated. 


The consequences of international 
anarchy must be made apparent. The 
past and present consequences of inter- 
national anarchy should be traced in 
terms of its economic, political and social 
effects on the common people of the 
countries of the world, our own in- 
cluded. The chief emphasis should prob- 
ably be focused on documented past and 
especially present consequences. But the 
future should not be left out of account; 
the probable consequences of the pro- 
jection of present trends should also be 
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assessed, again in personal terms wher- 
ever possible. Will these lead to prosper- 
ity or depression, peace or war, the ex- 
tension or the negation of freedom, a 
better or a worsened life? Let the emo- 
tions be touched. 

We must teach that the devil theory 
of war is an opiate. Educators must point 
out that the devil theory of war explains 
little or nothing; it merely affords the 
victors a specious sense of innocence. 
Unless and until we all see, accept, and 
act upon the fact that wars are a conse- 
quence of international anarchy—for 
which we and all the other peoples of 
the earth are jointly responsible—we 
shall not progress very far along the 
road to peace. This, too, must be felt as 
well as known. 

The need for true international law 
must be made known—and gotten into. 
our emotions. Even prior to the atom 
bomb, it could be demonstrated that se- 
curity, peace, freedom and prosperity 
were possible in this highly and ever 
more interdependent _ only under 
true international law; i.e., law backed 


up by a pean ie nite est a power| 


capable of enforcing it anywhere, at any 
time. This should be demonstrated in 
the schools (and through the press, 
radio, and pulpit), along with the fact 
that diplomacy and treaties are of but 
illusory value.and hence no substitute— 


they have always failed us and must al- 


ways be expected to do so. Again, feel- 
ing is no less important than knowing. 
We must teach that unlimited national 
sovereignty is in reality a myth. One of 
the easiest imaginable generalizations to 
document and demonstrate is that effec- 
tive, unlimited national sovereignty is 
today a myth. When national states are 
forced against their will to rig their cur- 
rency, raise tariffs, create huge armies 
and go to war, they can scarcely be said 
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to be sovereign. The myth of sover- 
eignty is also evident when nation states 
are swept by economic depressions or 
epidemics of contagious disease which 
originate elsewhere. This myth can and 
should be exploded beyond repair by all 
who educate, whatever their medium, 
and wherever they may be. 

We must demonstrate that atomic 
energy makes world government im- 
perative. All children, youth, and adults 
should, of course, be helped to acquire 
at least an elementary knowledge of the 
fission process and related matters. 
Equally obvious, all should be helped to 
visualize the great possibilities for the 
betterment of mankind which atomic 
energy promises if properly controlled 
and used. But what especially concerns 
us here is that all educators everywhere 
with all possible speed lead youth and 
adults to understand and appreciate the 
lethal consequences certain to flow from 
the atom bomb when compounded with 
unlimited national sovereignty. The aw- 
ful destructiveness of this weapon of 
saturation must be made clear, and felt. 
The fact that there is no secret, that in 
a very few years other powers will also 
be stockpiling atom bombs, must effec- 
tively be taught. That there is no mili- 
tary defense, that the present ongoing 
atomic armament race can only end in a 
tie, and that destruction can be avoided 
only by the establishment of at least a 
limited world government, must be in- 
jected into the nervous system of every 
youth and adult. The urgency of this 
need cannot be over-emphasized; the 
peril is so real and so imminent as to 
defy exaggeration. 

Teaching loyalty to one’s national 
state as the highest possible form of pa- 
triotism is now education for self-de- 
struction. As a necessary condition for 
survival in a world in which all powers, 
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not-so-great, as well as great, will soon 
be stockpiling atom bombs and in which 
all major cities are within bombing 
range of any country, all educators must 
now teach that there is today and hence- 
forth a higher loyalty—loyalty to the 
ideal of the universal brotherhood of 
man and its concomitant, world govern- 
ment. 

Antidotes must be provided for other 
poisons spread by radio and press. The 
allusion here is to those columnists, edi- 
tors and radio commentators who are 
more intent on inducing our people to 
distrust and hate other nationals than on 
building understanding and good will. 
Many educators have taught us how 
pupils can be helped to inoculate them- 
selves against such enemies of world 
peace—this “know how” we must apply 
more widely and vigorously. World 
government cannot be based on distrust 
and hate. 

. Cultural barbarians must be civilized. 
We use the term “cultural barbarian” 
to designate the person who confidently 
assumes that a difference implies an in- 
feriority—on the other national’s part, 
of course; a belief based on the naive as- 
sumption that “we” (whoever “we” 
may be, whether Americans, French, 
British, Russians, or whatnot) are the 
“chosen of God” to whom has been re- 
vealed the one and only correct way of 
thinking, believing, and doing. If the 
overseas behavior of our troops, officers 
and enlisted men alike, was any criterion 
we are to an appalling degree a nation 
of “cultural barbarians.” Anything 
thought, believed, or done either by our 
allies or by native populations which 
differed appreciably from “our way of 
doing it” instantly and indelibly stamped 
the ally or native. population as inferior 
—an evaluation which our troops did 
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not hesitate to announce to the world, 
too frequently in an ingeniously offen- 
sive manner. This characteristic—an at- 
titude of mind not at all foreign to other 
national groups as well—is anything but 
conducive to that international under- 
standing and good will without which 
world government is impossible. Since 
we know that all attitudes are learned, 
here is an educational problem of the 
first order of magnitude and significance 
which must be attacked by all who 
would educate for civilized survival. 

We must teach that America cannot 
expect to have everything her own way. 
It is an axiom of social psychology that 
people who live differently think differ- 
ently, believe differently, value differ- 
ently, and hence conclude differently 
from the same set of facts. Given the 
extremely wide diversities in the experi- 
ences of the peoples of the earth—which 
we should realistically teach in our 
schools— it is absurd to suppose that 
“they” will conclude as “we” do in any 
but a relatively small number of in- 
stances. It is equally absurd to assume 
that the peoples of the earth can live to- 
gether in peace on this drastically 
shrunken globe on any other basis ex- 
cept that of compromise. We must teach 
accordingly, not overlooking the disci- 
plining of our students’ emotions in this 
regard. 

An international history is an im- 
perative necessity. In his This Poison 
Called History, H. G. Wells tells us 
that the nationalistic—that is to say 
biased and distorted—teaching of his- 
tory is one of the important causes of 
wars. There can be little doubt that this 
is true. For some misguided reason, 
every national group seems to feel that 
its youth must be taught half truths and 
myths which make “us” appear always 
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to have been wise, right, and virtuous; 
the other fellow not so. Yet we profess 
to believe with Charles A. Beard that 
a nation cannot safely live by lies and 
deceit. Now that the world has become 
a small neighborhood, an objective in- 
ternational history to be used in the 
schools of all nations is desperately 
needed—and that very quickly. At the 
moment we do not even have a history 
which can be used in Canada and the 
United States—two friendly neighbors 
if ever such existed. 

Erroneous stereotypes of other na- 
tionals must be eradicated. Every na- 
tional group seems to have its stereo- 
types of all other nationals of which its 
members are aware. These stereotypes 
are unflattering to an extent exceeded 
only by the degree to which they are 
untrue—which is very considerable. 
Say “Englishman” to the average Amer- 
ican and he immediately sees a some- 
what ludicrous person (inferior, of 
course to the American) who is cold, 
aloof, and “stuck up”; who lacks a sense 
of humor, is a bit slow-witted, inclines 
to stupidity, and is always plotting how 
he can get other people—especially 
Americans—to pull his chestnuts‘out of 
the fire. Say “Yank” to the average 
Englishman, and he immediately sees a 
somewhat ludicrous person (inferior, of 
course to the Englishman) who lacks 
not only good taste, but proper inhibi- 
tions of any sort, gives offense by brag- 
ging and exaggerating; throws his 
money away in a conspicuous manner; 
knows gadgets, but is otherwise not too 
bright; and gets rich out of war, while 
other people do the fighting. The dis- 
torted lenses of these stereotypes do not 
permit the people in either group really 
to see those in the other—as was evi- 
denced so disastrously by American and 
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British troops in both world wars. In- 
stead, they can perceive only what their 
stereotypes, operative on their senses 
since birth, will permit them to see in 
the other nationals—be they British, 
American, Russian, German, or what 
you will! 

Obviously, if educators are to lay the 
foundations of reciprocal understanding 
and good will so necessary for any ad- 
vance along the road to world govern- 
ment, they must eradicate these mali- 
ciously erroneous stereotypes. This 
means that serious work must be done 
to substitute reality for the “Lord 
Plushbottom” characterizations in our 
comic strips, radio skits, motion pictures, 
vaudeville, and the like. 

Educators must wage war on a par- 
ticularly vicious species of international 
illiteracy. All who saw military service 
around the globe—as I happened to do in 
the recent war—must have been appalled 
by the almost complete degree to which 
“we” were ignorant of “them” and 
vice-versa. Each national group was ob- 
served to be woefully innocent of any 
knowledge or understanding of the tra- 
ditions, economic, political and social 
conditions and problems, folkways, 
mores, hopes, ambitions, fears, frustra- 
tions of any of the other nationals. Nar- 
rowly provincial education was reflected 
everywhere, in the American group to 
a degree perhaps greater than that in 
any of our English-speaking allies. But 
everywhere was mirrored a curriculum 
totally inadequate to the needs of a 
world faced with the necessity of estab- 
lishing international government and 
law as the only alternative to destruc- 
tion. 

Language barriers must be overcome. 
Not only are the interdependent peoples 
of this earth ignorant of one another; 
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most are prevented from effective in- 
tercommunication by the barrier of 
language. I shall never forget the frus- 
tration I experienced when a brother 
officer and I vainly tried to converse 
with three or four Russian air-force ofhi- 
cers in Cairo in early 1943. How this 
language dilemma can be resolved 1 
anything but clear to me. Perhaps a 
small number of our more capable stu- 
dents should be encouraged to study the 
languages of at least the major national 
powers. Translators, if not interpreters, 
will, I hope, be put to work increas- 
ingly. Perhaps Esperanto or some equiv- 
alent will prove to be the answer. It 
is inconceivable that the present barrier 
will be tolerated once the peoples of 
the world awaken to the necessity of 
communicating with one another. 
Mental health is a survival need. If 
one may judge from the recent sad his- 
tory of the w orld, particularly from the 
sorry story of racial and other minority 
persecution both abroad and here at 
home, a great many people obviously 
have had built into their nervous sys- 
tems aggressive drives of such vigor and 
savagery as to require scapegoats for 
purposes of emotional catharsis. These 
people are emotionally sick, the prod- 
ucts of viciously mis- ‘educative life ex- 
periences in home, school, and other en- 
vironments. Educators, particularly 
those concerned with infants and young 
children, have a tremendous responsi- 
bility in this respect. Emotional illness, 
especially of this type, must be substan- 
tially reduced as a necessary condition 
for peace through world government. 
We must keep youth and adults 
abreast of the work of the new Atomic 
Energy Commission, help them to criti- 
cize it constructively, and to be helpful 
to it in every way. The passing of the 
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Atomic Energy Act is a historic step 
forward. As the Federation of Ameri- 
can Scientists sa.d in an August 1946 
press release: 


The men of the atomic (energy) com- 
mission will be our pilots as we move for- 
ward into a new world. It is as if a new 
Columbus were telling us of a new era, 
and we were appointing a new commission 
to study and plan and guide us through 
epochal changes. . . . For atomic energy is 
a world problem, a world peril, and a 
world promise. 


Only on the basis of an informed and 
active popular consent can this com- 
mission chart our course through the 
troubled waters which lie ahead. The 
engineering of this consent is one of the 
most crucially important tasks con- 
fronting all who educate. 

Through education, we must support, 
utilize and strengthen UNESCO. It is 
within the power of those who educate 
either to reduce this agency to a skele- 
ton through the starvation of indiffer- 
ence and neglect, or to make it a robust 
agent for international understanding 
and peace through the red meat of pa- 
tient understanding, constructive criti- 
cism, and active, full support. Only as 
it is everywhere understood by chil- 
dren, youth, and especially adults, can 
the great potentialities of UNESCO be 
realized. 

Plans for world government must be 
formulated and appraised. The structure 
of world government must first be cre- 
ated by and in the minds of men. No 
Moses is likely to come down from any 
mountain bearing the blueprint of an 
ideal world state. Instead, this design 
will have to be constructed through the 
processes of proposal and debate. The 
former task will necessarily be per- 
formed by a relative handful of excep- 
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tionally imaginative self-dedicated men. 
These we can confidently expect to 
come forward wherever on this earth 
men are free to think and speak. Indeed, 
a distinguished group has already done 
so here and in Canada. Debate must be 
carried forward on the widest possible 
basis in order that true consent may be 
engineered in support of whatever 
modified proposal emerges from the 
total process of inquiry. These total 
processes of inquiry should deal with 
all proposals wherever originated, and 
utilize all media of education in all 
countries. 


Shall We Sleep This One Out? 


Education all over the world was 
caught napping when the steam engine, 
the automobile, the airplane, the radio, 
and other revolutionary inventions or 
discoveries put in their appearances and 





quietly began to transform society. No 
systematic effort was made to predict 
their probable social effects; no careful 
attempt to ferret out and act upon their 
resultant educational implications was 
undertaken. The effects proved to be 
revolutionary, but the school curricu- 
lum slumbered on. Little wonder, then, 
that many investigators have been 
forced to conclude that the schools typi- 
cally educate in reference to “the edu- 
cational, social and vocational realities 
of an era that is past.” 

Now we stand in the developing 
presence of atomic energy. Its revolu- 
tionary Consequences give every prom- 
ise of dwarfing all that have gone before. 
If we elect to sleep this one out, we shall 
in all probability be killed in our beds. 
Those of us who visited Hiroshima and 
Nagasaki can attest how awfully com- 
plete, and how completely awful, that 
end is likely to be! 





TEACHING OF INTERNATIONAL 
UNDERSTANDING 


We present the following report of the World Conference of the Teaching Profession 
because we believe it is particularly pertinent to this issue and because we realize its great 
significance for all people concerned with international unity. This conference was held 
in Endicott, New York, August 17-30, 1946, and the recommendations cited 
were adopted by representatives of thirty-six teachers associations from twenty- 


eight different nations. 
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The teaching of international under- 
standing rests upon the cultivation of 
ideals and the development of a sense of 
personal responsibility for cooperation 
with others in all matters affecting hu- 
man welfare. It does not involve the 
sacrifice of national culture or national 
citizenship, or the subordination of one 
to another. It requires thorough study of 
world problems, including the knowl- 
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edge of economic forces and historical 
backgrounds. 

This Conference, therefore, declares 
that teachers should instruct the youth 
of all lands to act upon the following 
principles and should strive, alone or 
with others, to make these principles 
prevail in all areas of human relation- 
ship: 

1. The fundamental needs of mankind 


for food, clothing, shelter, health, recrea- 
tion, and security should be satisfied. 


1} 








2. Every human being should enjoy, 
without any discrimination whatsoever, 
equal opportunity to develop physically, 
intellectually, and socially. 

3. The pursuit of truth and the expres- 
sion of opinion should be unrestricted, ex- 
cept when they interfere with the rights 
of others. 

4. Respect for human life and for the 
religious convictions of other peoples 
should be fostered. 

5. No nation should impose its culture 
upon any other nation, since no people 
possesses superiority by reason of divine 
gift, biological factors, or historical claims. 

6. The natural resources of the earth 
should be developed by international plan- 
ning and cooperation, and should be used 
for the general welfare of mankind. 

7. The advances of science have now 
made all peoples neighbors, mutually inter- 
dependent and, therefore, morally respon- 
sible for each other’s well-being. 

8. The security of nations, their right to 
self-government, their cultural enrichment, 
and their economic prosperity can be real- 
ized only through international coopera- 
tion in an organization powerful enough 
to maintain peace and to facilitate world- 
wide economic cooperation. 


Il. 


To the teachers and teachers’ asso- 
ciations of all nations, the World Con- 
ference of the Teaching Profession 
makes the following recommendations: 


1. On Education’s Broad 
Responsibilities 


The responsibility of education for 
the promotion of international under- 
standing among the peoples of all na- 
tions is a responsibility which must be 
shared by every teacher whether he be 
a teacher of children or of young peo- 
ple or of adults. Likewise, the obligation 
devolves upon every teacher no matter 
what his subject is. There is need for 
curriculum revision aimed at more di- 
rect instruction in international affairs; 
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but there is also need for the develop- 
ment of desirable international attitudes 
and world understanding as a byprod- 
uct of other lines of instruction which 
are not aimed primarily toward this ob- 
jective. 

This Conference recommends that 
teachers’ associations in all countries take 
steps to bring together competent repre- 
sentatives of each of the several fields of 
instruction on each of the several grade 
levels for the purpose of defining their 
respective opportunities to contribute 
to the teaching of international under- 
standing. In this undertaking the im- 
portance of coordination among the 
several subject fields and grade levels 
must be kept constantly in mind. 


2. On the Teaching of History 


History as a subject in the school cur- 
riculum provides unusually rich oppor- 
tunities for acquainting students with 
the ways of living in lands other than 
their own, for helping them to under- 
stand the reasons for conditions that 
exist in the world today, and for help- 
ing them to recognize the interdepend- 
ence of peoples. But history as too com- 
monly taught fails to realize these oppor- 
tunities by giving too much attention 
to wars and petty political struggles. 

Therefore, this Conference recom- 
mends that the curriculum and method 
of teaching history should be such that 
it will give students a knowledge of the 
development of civilization throughout 
the world. Through history, students 
should become familiar with the life and 
work of men and women of all nations 
who have contributed to human welfare 
and should learn to appreciate the sp‘r- 
itual and cultural heritage which is 
theirs. History teaching in all countries 
should awaken young people to a sense 
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of their responsibilities to all mankind. 


3. Onthe Teaching of Current History 


While the history of former times is 
essential to a proper understanding of 
the present, such study is not in itself 
enough to equip today’s citizens with 
the knowledge and attitudes which they 
must possess in order to have a sym- 
pathetic understanding of the complex 
and constantly changing world the fu- 
ture of which they will help to shape. 
Contemporary events must be studied 
directly—not only for the sake of ac- 
quiring immediately useful information 
but also as a means of developing a 
lively and intelligent interest in world 
affairs. Such information and such inter- 
est in world affairs are essential for 
young people if they are to fulfill their 
duties as citizens of their country and 
of the world. 

For these reasons, this Conference 
recommends a place for the study of 
current history in the curriculum, par- 
ticularly in secondary schools. The 
teaching of current history must be ob- 
jective and conducted in a constructive 
spirit, but controversial matters should 
not be ignored. 


4. On the Teaching of Modern 
Languages 


Knowledge of a modern foreign lan- 
guage is more than a means of direct 
communication. The teaching of such 
a language offers opportunity to intro- 
duce the student to the life and habits 
of peoples other than his own; and, more 
important still, as language reflects 
thinking habits and character, the seri- 
ous study of a modern language is a 
gateway to an understanding of the 
spirit of the people speaking it. 

Therefore, this Conference recom- 
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mends that modern languages be taught 
in order to promote international un- 
derstanding and that they should be 
learned so effectively that pupils will be 
enabled to enter into the spirit of the 
peoples speaking them. In making this 
recommendation, this Conference rec- 
ognizes that each country has its own 
particular problems and mast take into 
consideration its neighbors and_ local 
conditions, and this Conference is also 
aware of the need to guard against over- 
crowding the curriculum. 


5s. Onthe Teaching of an 
International Language 


International understanding could 
vastly be advanced if one language were 
understood throughout the world, i.e., 
if one language could be agreed upon 
and recognized as international. Two 
solutions offer themselves: an artificial 
language or a living language. Should a 
living language be chosen, it would be 
taught in all countries without, of 
course, replacing national languages. 

This Conference is of the opinion 
that a living language is preferable as an 
international language. However, recog- 
nition of the need for subjecting the en- 
tire question to the competent study of 
an internationally constituted body of 
experts prompts this Conference to 
recommend that a commission be ap- 
pointed by the World Organization of 
the Teaching Profession. This commis- 
sion should be composed chiefly of 
teachers with scientific linguistic train- 
ing and practical experience in teaching 
and it should include sociologists and 
psychologists. The task of the commis- 
sion would be: (a) to compare and 
evaluate the various artificial languages 
in existence; (b) to set forth what claims 
to internationality various living lan- 
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guages have, and to clarify such con- 
ceptions as “Basic English,” without, 
however, making a recommendation 
for one specific language; and (c) to 
express views as to the advisability of 
adopting an artificial language as a first 
or secondary international language. 


6. On the Teaching of Music, Art, 
and Literature 

Music and art are international in ap- 

peal. In large measure, this is also true of 
literature. Children should not only be- 
come acquainted with artistic reproduc- 
tions, but they should also be led to un- 
derstand the cultural environments and 
attitudes of mind of the creative artists 
whose work they study. 

This Conference, therefore, recom- 

mends: 

(a) That art education include instruc- 
tion about the creators of art as 
well as about works of art, such in- 
struction to include the lives of 
artists and their respective peoples; 
and that the same principles should 
apply in the case of music education. 

(b) That art study should include not 
only painting, but also architecture, 
crafts, and other creative work 
characteristic of a country. 

(c) That folk lore and folk music from 
foreign lands be included in the 
school curriculum of each country. 

(d) That teaching of literature include 
attention to the finest examples of 
creative writing from many lands— 
in translation when necessary—and 
that teachers have a voice in select- 
ing examples to be studied. 


7. On the Improvement of Textbooks 


The need for eliminating from text- 
books content characterized by national- 
istic biases and propaganda designed to 
promote aggressive nationalism has long 
been recognized, but it has been very 
difficult to establish practical means for 
the solution of the problem. 
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It is, therefore, to be noted with ap- 
proval that the Education Section of the 
Preparatory Commission of UNESCO 
has offered—in its memorandum headed 
“Analysis of Textbooks”—four con- 
crete proposals designed to deal with the 
matter. This Conference endorses those 
proposals.’ It urges teachers and teach- 
ers’ associations in all countries to assist 
their respective “National Cooperating 
Bodies” to carry out the responsibilities 
that will be required of them in this con- 
nection and, when needed, to prompt 
those Bodies to initiate action. 

This Conference further urges teach- 
ers and teachers’ associations to go be- 
yond the negative action provided for in 
the UNESCO proposals by taking con- 
structive steps to have included in the 
textbooks used in the schools of their 
respective countries content which sup- 
ports positively the ideals of interna- 
tional cooperation and world under- 
standing. 

This Conference rejects the idea of a 
single textbook, internationally pre- 
pared for use in all countries, as being 
impracticable except perhaps for a 
textbook on the United Nations and 
related international organizations. 
Also, in the opinion of this Conference, 
it might be feasible and desirable to 
have some internationally prepared 
handbooks for teachers on topics of in- 
ternational scope. 


1 “First, analysis and revision of school textbooks 

. extended to all subject matters. . . . Secondly. 
National Cooperating Bodies should be entrusted 
with the task of “spotting” and reporting bad or 
good practices, through a single yet stringent pro- 
cedure. . . . Thirdly, the Education Section will 
endeavor to secure the active cooperation of gov- 
ernments or of representative educational agencies 
and have them assume their full share of responsi- 
bility by adopting pro*ective as well as constructive 
measures. Lastly, UNESCO should act as the co- 
ordinating center for all undertakings and provide 
general or technical information to all concerned.” 
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8. Onan International Study 
of Teaching Practices 


Teachers in all countries can improve 
their programs of education for inter- 
national understanding if they know 
more fully about the corresponding pro- 
grams and practices which prevail | 
lands other than their own. 

This Conference, accordingly, com- 
mends the proposal for an international 
survey of the teaching of international 
understanding set forth in the memoran- 
dum entitled, “Promotion of Interna- 
tional Understanding through the 
Schools,” prepared by the Secretariat of 
the Preparatory Commission of UNES- 
CO.? This Conference, further, calls on 
teachers and teachers’ associations in all 
countries to support and cooperate with 
the committee proposed in that memo- 
randum. 


9. On the Extension of Literacy 


Campaigns to combat illiteracy and 
to promote mass education everywhere 
on the face of the globe merit the active 
support of teachers for many reasons— 
one of the more important being the 
contribution which the extension of lit- 
eracy can make to the increase of inter- 
national understanding. Democratically 
controlled relations among nations, like 


2“UNESCO should encourage the member states 
to implement their obligations under the Charter by 
promoting international understanding through the 
schoo!s. Therefore, a small committee of representa- 
tive educators should be appointed to survey the 
content and methods of the national school systems 
of education and to find out, on the basis of experi- 
ence, which methods of education are the best to 
promote international understanding through the 
primary and secondary schools. . . . By facilitating 
the exchange of ideas in this field, UNESCO can 
hasten the spreading of the knowledge of the most 
efficient methods and point out the inadequacy of 
some of the methods used. Recognizing the impor- 
tance of prenaring the children of the world for 
their responsibilities in an international community, 
the Education Section considers this project to be of 
high priority.” 
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the practice of democracy within a na- 
tion, can be effective only to the extent 
that citizens are capable of keeping 
themselves constantly informed on 
world affairs, and of contributing their 
views to the formation of public opin- 
ion. For these purposes the citizen’s 
ability to read and write is a minimum 
requirement. 

In the light of these considerations, 
the efforts of national and international 
agencies to combat illiteracy and pro- 
mote mass education are commended by 
this Conference, which further calls 
upon the World Organization of the 
Teaching Profession to cooperate in 
such efforts. 


10. On the Relations Among Students 
of Different Countries 

The value of direct experience as a 
means of learning is universally recog- 
nized by educators. Although oppor- 
tunities for children and young people 
to have experience in international re- 
lations are, by the facts of geography, 
more limited than are corresponding 
opportunities in other areas of learning, 
there are, nevertheless, many ways by 
which the values of learning by experi- 
ence can be utilized in the “teaching of 
international understanding. 

Among the means which this Confer- 
ence recommends for consideration of 
teachers in all countries are the follow- 
ing: 

(a) Correspondence among students’ in 

different countries. 

(b) Exchange of student-prepared ex- 

hibits including such items as letters, 
cards, stamps, newspaper clippings, 
art exhibits, and school newspapers 
and magazines. 
Encouragement of students in one 
country to send gifts and provide 
other practical help for students in 
other countries. 


(c) 
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(d) Provision for schools and student — 


groups in one country to give hos- 
pitality to students from other coun- 
tries during vacations. 

(e) Expansion of present practices for 
student exchange, which should in- 
clude college students, secondary- 
school students, and possibly ele- 
mentary-school students, without 
neglecting adult education. 

(f) Vacation trips for children and 
young people to foreign countries, 
to be carried out under school aus- 
pices. 

(g) Establishment of youth camps, 
which might eventually become in- 
ternational parks, along the com- 
mon boundaries of neighboring 
countries. 

(h) Facilitation of visits to youth hostels 
by students from foreign countries. 


11. On Teacher Travel and Exchange 


The individual teacher must be inter- 
nationally informed and world-minded 
if he is to be an effective agent for the 
promotion of international understand- 
ing in the classroom. To this end, teach- 
ers, as well as students, need to have 
more firsthand contacts with the peoples 
of foreign lands. 

To further the international education 
of teachers, this Conference recom- 
mends: 


(a) That ample facilities for systematic 
international exchange of teachers 
be provided. 

(b) That teachers’ associations play a 
large part in the administration of 
programs of teacher exchange, that 
governments provide such associa- 
tions with funds for helping to carry 
out such programs, and that a com- 
mittee of the World Organization 
of the Teaching Profession be estab- 
lished to cooperate with UNESCO 
in this field. 

(c) That travel bureaus of teachers’ as- 
sociations in different countries be 
revived and expanded. 

(d) That governments be requested to 
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improve facilities for international 
travel by revision of passport and 
visa regulations and sailing permits 
and by aiding in reduction of rates 
for educational travel. 


12. On the Educational Uses of Modern 
Media of Mass Communication 


The press, the radio, the cinema are 
instruments not only of amusement and 
recreation but also of education. The in- 
fluence of the press is limited only by 
the extent of literacy; the radio leaps 
across national boundaries to inform and 
inspire all who have ears to hear; the 
cinema teaches its lessons, wholesome or 
detrimental, with a power and per- 
suasiveness beyond those of the most 
skillful teachers and the most highly 
organized educational systems. These, 
and other modern media of mass com- 
munication, have in the past and may 
in the future work either with teachers 
or against them in their efforts to de- 
velop international understanding. 

This Conference, therefore, recom- 
mends: 


(a) That teachers and teachers’ organi- 
zations endeavor to enlist the public 
press, the radio, and the instruments 
of visual education as potent allies 
for the attainment of their purposes. 

(b) That the press, radio, film, record- 
ing, and television be used within 
the school to dramatize and invigor- 
ate the processes of teaching and 
learning about the modern world 
and that schools be furnishéd with 
the equipment needed for this pur- 
pose. 

(c) That national and _ international 
radio and television broadcasts to 
schools be arranged and that such 
programs be used to celebrate 
events of international significance, 
to render tributes to great men and 
women of all nations, and to create 
a sense of human brotherhood. 

(d) That films and recordings which are 
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truly representative of the life and 
culture of the various nations be 
produced, and that these films and 
recordings, with suitable adaptations 
in language or otherwise, be freely 
exchanged among schools of all na- 
tions. 


13. On the Work of a Central Office of 
Documentation and Exchange of 
Materials 


Various agencies are now in existence 
for the collection and exchange of pub- 
lications among nations, and additional 
work of this type is expected to be un- 
dertaken by UNESCO. The activities 
of such agencies are already contribut- 
ing significantly to international under- 
standing and they could contribute 
even more if the proper authorities in 
charge of them would give considera- 
tion to the following recommendations 
of this Conference: 


(a) A central office should be set up 
with liaison offices in every coun- 
try to collect and distribute inter- 
nationally such materials as refer- 
ence books, treatises, textbooks and 
other publications designed to be 
read by children and young people, 
and professional aids for teachers on 
curriculum problems and _instruc- 
tional methods. 

Teachers should play an important 
part in the selection of all kinds of 
material. While the main task of dis- 
tribution should be entrusted to the 
proposed central office and the liai- 
son offices, teachers’ organizations 
might also serve as media of ex- 
change. 


(b) 


14. On Research, Experimentation, 
and Evaluation 


Modern educational practice is ideally 
based on research, experimentation, and 
evaluation. The need for increasing in- 
ternational understanding through edu- 
cation requires new areas of specializa- 
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tion and the training of new experts, 
with continual scientific appraisal of 
prevailing practices including evalua- 
tion of methods and materials. 

This Conference, therefore, recom- 
mends: 


(a) That research be undertaken into 
the bases of international under- 
standing and, conversely, into fac- 
tors detrimental to such understand- 
ing—such study to include attention 
to the historical, psychological, and 
sociological factors which have con- 
tributed to the success of outstand- 
ing “world citizens” of the past and 
present. 

(b) That systematic efforts be made to 
evaluate the effectiveness of such 
techniques as international exchange 
of students and teachers, interna- 
tional correspondence, and use of 
mass media of communication. 
That the influence of students’ home 
backgrounds on their international 
attitudes be carefully studied. 
That the best principles and prac- 
tices for the guidance of foreign 
students be experimentally deter- 
mined. 
(e) That advanced international studies 
be emphasized in universities with 
special attention to investigations 
into methods of teaching interna- 
tional understanding. 
That studies should be made as 
to ways and means of strengthening 
the international roles of universities 
and as to the feasibility and desira- 
bility of establishing an international 
university. 

That summmer courses and _insti- 

tutes be established for training 

teachers to teach international un- 
derstanding. 


IIT. 


This Conference recommends that an 
international committee on the teaching 
of international understanding be estab- 
lished within the World Organization 
of the Teaching Profession, and that un- 
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(c) 


(d) 


(f 


— 
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til such a committee is formally estab- 
lished the delegates to this Conference 
urge the associations which they repre- 
sent to take appropriate informal action 
to aid international exchange of ideas 
and information in respect to the teach- 
ing of international understanding. 


IV. 


Finally, this Conference urges that 





each one of its members aid in giving 
publicity to the foregoing recommenda- 
tions on the teaching of international 
understanding. This Conference espe- 
cially urges that delegates publicize the 
recommendations among the teachers of 
their respective organizations and that 
they take appropriate steps to encourage 
adopt: on of the recommendations by 
schools of their countries. 





Noe. Age Barriers Zo. World Understanding 








MARIE ANNA MEHL 


Learning to know your neighbor should not be postponed until adulthood. This 
learning becomes part of the child’s life when he first begins to visit the folks next door. 
Education can do a great deal in fostering understanding and providing the experiences 
whereby the student can also learn about the customs, traditions, and languages of his 
neighbors over the sea as well as those next door. Marie Anna Mehl, elementary super- 
visor, Boulder City Schools, Colorado, has described an elementary social-studies pro- 
gram in the Boulder schools which has reorganized its courses in order to cultivate in- 
creased awareness in today’s youth of our shrinking world boundaries. 


TODAY, WE CAN HEAR the voices 
of people thousands of miles from us 
telling us what they need, how they feel, 
and what is happening at the present 
time. We are not only close to each 
other as the result of our ability to com- 
municate, but we live in physical prox- 
imity by reason of developments in 
transportation. By means of the airplane 
we can move within several hours to 
any person, to any place, or to any 
meeting. Thousands of hundreds who 
are less than twenty-four hours from us 
by air are depending upon us for food. 
We had not recovered from the shock 
of the news of the power of the atomic 
bomb when we read of the “ATOMIC 
POISON GAS, CAPABLE OF 
GREAT LETHAL QUALITIES”, 


and the power of a possible cosmic 
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bomb. Today, as teachers, we find our- 
selves alternately amazed and frustrated 
by the speed at which things are hap- 
pening. We cast about for bearings and 
know that, at the very least, learning 
experiences and instructional materials 
for children must take cognizance of 
this new and amazingly real and inter- 
dependent world. 


“Grass Roots” of World 
Understanding 


We know that we are truly living in 
a world community and in order to be 
good neighbors in this world commu- 
nity, we must understand the ‘peoples 
of the world. The ‘ ‘grass roots” of this 
understanding of a world neighborhood 
are in the elementary grades, beginning 
in the kindergarten and moving up 
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through the grades. We must help ele- 
mentary children develop understand- 
ings between themselves and other per- 
sons in the home, in the neighborhood, 
in school and in the wider community 
which reaches around the globe—be 
that person a playmate, a doctor, a 
bricklayer, a business man, or a tourist 
from Argentina. 

Since world citizens must value ac- 
tivities and beliefs of an individual in 
the light of his culture and not in the 
light of his color, race, class, or creed, 
it is important that the “grass roots” of 
cultural understandings be started early 
in the elementary grades. In order to 
have children understand, appreciate, 
and judge behavior patterns of minority 
groups in our state, they must study the 
culture of those groups. In Colorado, 
the Spanish- speaking people are the ma- 
jority of the minority groups. There- 
fore, Colorado’s children should have 
an understanding of the Spanish culture 
which can be presented by studying the 
native life of people in Mexico. They 
must realize how these facts relate di- 
rectly to problems of living in the new 
environment, so familiar to them, so 
new to many of their neighbors. 

The “grass roots” of realism related 
to economic interdependence and to the 
fact that the people of the world must 
grow in economic cooperation must 
also be seeded down in the intermediate 
grades. Some of the “Haves” in the 
world’s supply of grain are the United 
States, Canada, Brazil, Argentina, the 
United Kingdom, Burma, Siam, and 
Russia; and some of the “Have Nots” 
are the Middle East, Central Europe, 
parts of Latin America, New Zealand, 
the Indian Ocean area, and South Africa. 
Since grains are the source of several 
basic foods, the preceding facts defi- 
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nitely show that some of our neighbors 
are depending upon us and the other 
“Haves” for food. In the light of this 
one fact, we cannot help seeing that the 
people of this “One World” are inter- 
dependent in the satisfying of their 
needs. 

Because of the housing shortage, we 
are very conscious of the fact that it is 
difficult to get lumber. In 1620 our vir- 
gin forests covered 822 million acres. 
In 1945, they had shrunk to less than 
100. million acres. Forest fires are 
rapidly destroying the woodlands. In 
1942, 208,000 forest fires burned an 
area as large as New York State which 
has an area of .31,728,640 acres. In con- 
trast, Russia’s timber supply is greater 
than that of any other nation. In the 
near future, will Russia be the “Have” 
nation in lumber resources and the 
United States the “Have Not” nation? 

Another understanding which should 
be rooted in the elementary grades is the 
fact that civilization has advanced 
slowly from a primitive state of exist- 
ence to many kinds of cultures and gov- 
ernments, and that man has met his basic 
needs by exercising control over his 
physical environment. This means, then, 
that the physical characteristics of re- 
gions and places must be studied in the 
light of how people made use of their 
natural resources in order to live com- 
fortably. Through time-saving inven- 
tions, people had more time to devote 
to other pursuits, such as picture-writ- 
ing, beautifying their needed utensils 
for food, and entertaining by telling in- 
teresting experiences of the day. In this 
way, by each man making his contribu- 
tions, the human race has made progress. 


Teachers See the Point of Attack 


With and 
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conditions, limitations, 

















problems like these in mind, the Boulder 
teachers set out to re-evaluate and to 
reorganize the social studies programs. 
For the past three years members of the 
elementary school staff of Boulder, Col- 
orado, had been engaged in curriculum 
building. During this period much had 
been accomplished in arithmetic and 
language. When school opened in the 
fall of 1945, consensus of teachers was 
that the curriculum project for the year 
should be in the field of the social stud- 
ies, since units of work and statements 
of purposes did not follow the needs of 
the age in which we are living. Teachers 
also felt the need of reorienting them- 
selves in this new age. 

Curriculum building in Boulder is a 
cooperative program. The superintend- 
ent, principals, supervisor, and teachers 
work together, each individual serving 
in the capacity in which he can make 
the best contributions. It has been the 
policy to have a coordinating commit- 
tee, which is composed of teachers, se- 
lected by the administrative staff consist- 
ing of superintendent, supervisor, and 
principals. Every grade and every ele- 
mentary school has a representative on 
this committee. The supervisor is chair- 
man of the coordinating committee 
which also serves as a vertical commit- 
tee whose function it is to develop scope 
and sequence of areas and units of work. 
_ Members of this committee automati- 
cally become chairmen of horizontal 
committees which may represent the 
grades or the buildings. These commit- 
tees function during the school year in 
teachers’ “out-of-school time.” The pro- 
gram is flexible and can be adapted to 
current conditions and immediate needs. 

The underlying principles which the 
social studies committee set up as their 
guide are: 
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1. To make the planning of the So- 
cial Studies serve as an educational 
experience. 

2. To use any person who can make 
a contribution in helping to clear 
issues. 

3. To increase the powers of chil- 
dren to learn through participating 
in developing Units of Work 
within specified Major Areas and 
Optional Areas. 

4. To aid teachers in locating source 
materials. 


Thinking Is Clarified 


The first activity of the committee 
was to clarify its own thinking in terms 
of the New Age through reading and 
discussions. Next, all teachers were re- 
quested to submit to the committee their 
point of view pertaining to changes 
needed in social studies in the light of 
the interests and needs of children liv- 
ing approximately in the second half of 
the twentieth century. Then, with this 
information the committee proceeded to 
set up general objectives in terms of be- 
havior patterns under the following ma- 
jor topics: basic understandings, appre- 
ciations to be developed, attitudes to be 
developed, habits and skills. Following - 
this, definite areas of work with specific 
units within each area were worked out 
for each grade, thus making possible a 
continuity in the learning process. This 
report was then presented for an evalu- 
ation to non-committee teachers, who 
in turn made recommendations to the 
coordinating committee which again re- 
evaluated the Areas of Work. 


Kindergarten Is the Starting Point 


The way in which Boulder Public 
Schools hope to lay a foundation for 
world understanding is to begin in the 
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kindergarten. Since attitudes and appre- 
ciations developed during these years 
are changed rarely, it behooves us to 
take advantage of these years. Many 
understandings and attitudes which can 
be developed in child society will fit also 
the adult’s understandings and attitudes 
needed to live peacefully in “One 
World.” However, we must remember 
that children must live according to the 
value patterns of their own age and as 
the child advances from one level to the 
next the understandings will take on 
deeper meanings. 

The child entering the kindergarten 
comes from a world of his immediate 
family and therefore his concept of the 
world in which he lives is often quite 
narrow. In meeting forty other children, 
he loses the peculiar position which up 
to this time he has held in the family. 
Now a social consciousness is emerging 
and he increasingly realizes that he must 
learn to live peacefully in a larger 
group. He: must take his turn, he must 
learn to wait, he must learn to lose if his 
loss will benefit the group. He also must 
learn to feel as other children feel. He 
learns that the needs of other children 
are as important as his own needs. He 
also discovers that there are many diff- 
erences among children—some move 
slowly, some go to church on Sunday 
and others on Saturday. In games he 
must cooperate and he looks upon his 
playmates as friends. In developing these 
characteristics of group living, many 
short elaborations of interest which arise 
in the group are used. For example, the 
playhouse may become a center of in- 
terest which may continue informally 
throughout the year, but it should be 
simple enough to allow the i imagination 
to function in its use. Group interests 
may also suggest excursions or group 
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discussions, both in and outside the 
building, or on and off the school 
ground. All experiences should be flexi- 
ble enough to meet the needs of each 
child as he learns to live with others in 
a group. 

Since the approach to world under- 
standing is also emotional, we must place 
children in situations in which they can 
come to some understanding of how 
others will feel. The kindergarten child 
who said, “I know that the little Chinese 
boy who is wearing my underwear is 
happy, because it made me feel so good,” 
was Well on the way to understanding 
the interdependence of man in satisfying 
his physical needs. 

In the primary grades the basic under- 
standings are developed by presenting 
problems related to food, shelter, cloth- 
ing. The concept of cooperation is clar- 
ified by developing the understanding 
that members of the family work to- 
gether in meeting their needs; father 
earns the money; father and mother buy 
the supplies; mother prepares the meals. 
By learning how the resources of our 
community are used, children will un- 
derstand that we must depend upon each 
other to satisfy our needs. The milkman 
brings the milk to our doorstep; the 
poultry dealer provides us with eggs; 
the farmer raises our vegetables and 
grains for flour and cereals. This idea of 
interdependence i is broadened when chil- 
dren learn that in providing shelter, the 
needed supplies are secured from lum- 
ber yards, hardware stores, and furniture 
stores, and that in turn our business men 
must get these materials from forests, 
mines, and factories. 


Industries Are Worldwide 


The concepts of interdependence and 
cooperation take on a deeper and wider 
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meaning in the intermediate grades by 
the study of industries which help sup- 
ply man’s needs the world over. For ex- 
ample, one of these industries is “wheat.” 
Since the United States is one of the 
“Haves” in the world supply of this 
grain, many peoples depend on us for 
this product. The content of the 
“Wheat Unit” will be taken from many 
sources—books, bulletins, newspapers, 
and various types of audio-visual aids. 
Through the radio, newspapers, and 
magazines children will be in touch with 
facts of the day and can follow with 
keen interest the product to its destina- 
tion. 

This fall the children in Boulder will 
learn that droughts have reduced wheat 
crops in several of the world’s “Haves” 
—Australia, Argentina, North Africa, 
and South Africa—and that even though 
the United States has had a good harvest, 
the Department of Agriculture states 
that in the United States not more than 
250 million bushels will be available for 
foreign countries, which is 150 million 
bushels less than in the year 1945-46. In 
India, due to drought, crop failure was 
between 6 and 7 million tons of food 
grains, which, in addition to the normal 
deficit of 10 million tons points to the 
fact that many people in India will starve 
if wheat cannot be imported from some 
country. China and the Balkans have 
been hit by drought also. 

After discussing the problems stated 
and many others not mentioned, inter- 
mediate grade children who are emo- 
tionally sensitized to the needs of others 
should understand and appreciate the 
fact that people in the wider commu- 
nity, or the world, are as interdependent 
as people in the smaller communities; 
that in order for all to survive, it is im- 
perative that everyone in our “One 
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World” cooperate in meeting the needs 
of all peoples. 

The concept that civilization grew 
slowly and was advanced by individuals 
making a contribution to the common 
cause is developed in the sixth grade. By 
studying the growth of primitive peo- 
ples and the contributions made by Old 
World civilization as they advanced 
from one period to the next, children 
will learn to appreciate the reasons for 
different cultural backgrounds of the 
peoples of the world. They will also 
learn that man progressed because of his 
ability to use the natural resources of 
his environment. Another fact to be 
noted is that all civilizations and cultures 
did not survive, but because of some 
weakness lost their identity by being 
conquered by another people. From 
these facts, children should note that 
it cannot be taken for granted that our 
civilization is permanent, that if we are 
to survive, every individual must make 


‘material contributions toward that end. 


The struggle of the development of 
a democracy also must be presented 
to the children so that there will be a 
deeper understanding and greater appre- 
ciation for our form of government. 
Children must leave our elementary 
schools as active, cooperative producers 
in the groups to which they belong. 
They must have personalities which are 
attuned to the needs of those within 
their group and to the needs of the 
wider world group. They must be able 
to evaluate all peoples in the light of 
their cultural patterns. They must un- 
derstand that people of the world are 


interdependent and that all must grow 


in economic cooperation. They must 
be actively aware of the part they must 
play in the “One World” in which they 


are living. 
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School Attendance at the World Jown-Meeting_ 


EMILY TAFT DOUGLAS 


The importance of the schools’ share in preparing American youth for successful 
living in the world of today is stressed in this article by Emily Taft Douglas, Congress- 
man-at-Large from Illinois. In outlining briefly the status and functions of the Inter- 
national Organizations, Mrs. Douglas voices the belief that a better understanding of the 
purposes and activities of these groups evoked in the consciousness of the future citizens 
will do much toward achieving the goal of international unity. 


DURING THE LAST fifteen months, 
a cluster of international organizations 
has been brought into being. If the na- 
tions and peoples of the world will sup- 
port these organizations with under- 
standing and vigor they can foster a 
climate for peace. Then we will be 
spared a third war which this time might 
well destroy civilization and we can 
use instead our energies to raise the 
standards of living everywhere and to 
spread friendliness among the peoples of 
the world. If the nations, however, do 
not support these organizations any 
more effectively than they did the 
League of Nations, we might as well 
prepare for Armageddon and mutual de- 
struction. Certainly, educators as well 
as community leaders share the respon- 
sibility for developing this climate of 
peace. 

The schools can help the oncoming 
generation to understand the purposes, 
structure, and functions of these new 
international organizations. Since the 
United States is not only a loyal mem- 
ber of every one of these organizations, 
but is indeed, perhaps, one of their 
strongest supporters among the nations, 
the schools can do this with full loy- 
alty to American institutions and ideals. 
For these organizations are merely at- 
tempting to do between nations what 
our government has been trying to do 
for the American people. International 
organization is the logical fulfillment of 
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the process of government which starts 
within the local level and then goes up 
through the counties and states to the 
nation. It is the keystone of man’s strug- 
gle to find security and progress. 

First in importance is of course the 
United Nations. Knowledge and under- 
standing of the preamble to the Charter 
of the United Nations, as well as the 
preambles to the Declaration of Inde- 
pendence and the Constitution must be 
included in educational experiences. The 
text of the charter should be carefully 
studied. As is well known, the two main 
bodies within the United Nations are 
the Assembly and the Security Council. 
The first consists of all the members of 
the United Nations which at present 
number fifty-one. The Assembly is 
chiefly a forum and a world town-meet- 
ing. It may recommend to the Security 
Council and other bodies but it cannot 
take action except in three respects. 
These are the admission of new mem- 
ber nations and the suspension of exist- 
ing members, the election of the non- 
permanent members of the Security 
Council, and the operation of the gen- 
eral trusteeship system. Each member 
nation may have up to five representa- 
tives to the Assembly but can cast only 
one vote. At its first meeting in Lon- 
don last winter, the Assembly carried 
through the organizational work of the 
United Nations. At its meeting in New 
York it will consider and debate some 
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of the vital issues involved in world 
peace. 


The Security Council Functions 
Continuously 


Such real power as the United Na- 
tions has, resides in the Security Council. 
This has five permanent members, the 
United States, Great Britain, Russia, 
China and France, and six non-perma- 
nent members who are elected by the 
Assembly for two-year terms. At pres- 
ent, the six non-permanent members are 
Poland, Australia, the Netherlands, Mex- 
ico, Egypt and Brazil. Unlike the As- 
sembly, the Security Council is to func- 
tion continuously. It has as its main 
job the peaceful settlement of interna- 
tional disputes. If it so desires, it can 
directly use against aggressors both eco- 
nomic boycotts, as provided by the old 
League of Nations, and also pooled mil- 
itary force. If this system works, it will 


help to ensure peace in much the same 
way as a domestic police force. 

The ability of the Council to take 
such action, is'in practice weakened by 


the “veto” clause (Article 27, paragraph 
3). This provides that on all matters 
which are other than “procedural”, not 
only are the votes of seven of the eleven 
members required for a decision but 
what is far more important these seven 
must include each and every one of the 
five permanent members. “This means 
that the objection of one of the Big Five 
can prevent the Council from taking ac- 
tion. As a practical matter this clause 
was inserted in the original Dumbarton 
Oaks draft and retained in a slightly 
modified form in the San Francisco 
Charter for two reasons. In all probabil- 
ity Russia would not have entered the 
United Nations without it and it was 
feared that the United States Senate 
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would refuse to ratify the charter unless 
it was included. 

Two minor changes in the veto clause 
were made at San Francisco as the result 
of protests by small nations. These were 
(a) that on “procedural matters” the 
assent of any seven nations would be 
sufficient. If these seven votes were ob- 
tained for a procedural decision, then 
the fact that one or more of the Big 
Five disagreed, would not stop action. 
(b) in investigating disputes or attempt- 
ing to settle them by mediation, concilia- 
tion, or arbitration, the parties to the 
dispute were to abstain from voting. In 
this way it was intended to prevent any 
one of the Big Five from barring just 


' complaints against it by a smaller power. 


Cooperation for the Future 


We must frankly admit that hopes for 
a reduction in the use of the veto have 
faded since the Council has started to 
function. The future of the United Na- 
tions hangs on the development of a 
cooperative rather than a_ unilateral 
spirit. Perhaps our function is to pro- 
mote both firmness and patience while 
this new spirit is attempted. 

While the Security Council is pri- 
marily intended to prevent war, the So- 
cial and Economic Council is designed 
to foster international cooperation, to 
raise production and standards of living 
and of health, and to win “universal re- 
spect for, and observance of, human 
rights and fundamental freedoms for all 
without distinction as to race, sex, lan- 
guage or religion.” This Council has the 
possibility of becoming extremely valu- 
able. It consists of eighteen members 
elected by the General Assembly to 
which it reports and adopts its recom-. 
mendations by majority vote. It has set 
up subcommittees to deal with certain 
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specific questions such as the position of 
women, the promotion of human rights, 
and the achievement of maximum pro- 
duction and full employment. 

The Court of International Justice is 
the judicial branch of the United Na- 
tions. It can offer advisory opinions to 
that body. While nations do not have to 
submit their disputes to the Court, if 
they do so, they are morally bound by 
the decisions. In the last days of the zoth 
Congress, the Senate approved com- 
pulsory jurisdiction of the World Court 
in international disputes involving this 
nation. 


Intellectual Exchange Is Needed 


Educators are particularly concerned 
in the future of the United Nations Edu- 
cational and Cultural Organization 


(UNESCO) which was set up last year. 
The main purpose of this body is well 
stated in its preamble: “Since wars be- 
gin in the minds of men, it is in the 


minds of men that the defenses of peace 
must be constructed.” UNESCO aims to 
promote an intellectual exchange of stu- 
dents, teachers, books and ideas between 
nations and to promote true intellectual 
cooperation. The bill for American par- 
ticipation calls for the naming of advis- 
ors by a large number of American or- 
ganizations. 

With our own free press, we have 
everything to gain and nothing to lose 
by championing and universalizing a 
free flow of information between peo- 
ples. For this is one of the Four Free- 
doms and basic to democratic principles. 
The spreading of such accurate informa- 
tion will help to prepare a favorable 
climate for peace. This, therefore, is an 
idea and an organization which all who 
are educators will do well to support. 
For with man’s new weapons sympa- 
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thetic understanding between nations is 
a necessity for survival. In fact, with the 
atomic bomb, a race began between the 
education of man and his extinction. 


Economic Stability Is a Goal 


In addition to the organizations de- 
scribed, is a group dealing with more 
strictly economic functions. Two of 
these are the International Bank for Re- 
construction and Development and the 
International Monetary Fund. The for- 
mer underwrites private loans to coun- 
tries for the purposes of reconstruction 
and long-term economic development. 
It will operate in much the same fashion 
as the Home Owners Loan Corporation 
has stimulated private investment in 
housing in this country. It should lead 
to a flow of capital for sound economic 
projects in countries which are in an 
early stage of development. This should 
lead to appreciable increases in the 
standards of living of the people of 
those countries. The Monetary Fund is 
intended to stabilize currencies and 
hence tide over temporary balance of 
payment difficulties. As Mr. Winant has 
said, “If the Fund had been established 
at the end of the last war, we might have 
escaped the serious international finan- 
cial crisis in the early thirties which set 
in motion a chain of new restrictions on 
international exchange and the move- 
ments of goods across frontiers and 
which prolonged the widespread unem- 
ployment of the thirties.” 

Three other international economic 
organizations are deserving of at least 
brief mention. The International. Labor 
Office is the sole carry-over from the 
prewar period, having been established 
at the Paris Peace conference of 1919. 
It has raised labor conditions in the so- 
called backward countries and has en- 
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abled the nations to take joint action to 
improve working conditions by lessen- 
ing the pressure of international compe- 
tition upon the nations which wish to 
pioneer and to advance in these fields. 
The Provisional Civil Aviation Or- 
ganization, with headquarters at Mon- 
treal, is seeking to make possible the ef- 
fective expansion of civil aviation 
around the globe and to establish work- 
able rules of fair competition between 
the various competing national airlines. 


Hunger Breeds Violence 


Still another agency which can play 
a key part in stabilizing world condi- 
tions is the Food and Agriculture Or- 
ganization. This is a worldwide clearing 
house for information about nutrition, 
agriculture and marketing. Wherever 
there is hunger, there is fertile soil for 
dictators and violence. And yet half of 
the world has never had enough to eat. 


In the past this was accepted as fate, but 
modern science makes it possible for 
man to conquer famine. Aside from hu- 
manitarian motives, the United States 
has a double stake in this project. We 
want to increase world stability, for the 
sake of our own security, and we also 


want to raise living standards so that we 
can increase our own markets. 

While FAO is fighting the long-run 
campaign against hunger and starvation, 
the immediate battle against starvation is 
being waged by the United States Re- 
lief and Rehabilitation Association. By 
the time it passes out of existence early 
next year, UNRRA will have distributed 
over four billion dollars of food and sup- 
plies. It has literally saved the lives of 
millions of people and aided the recipi- 
ent nations back to some degree of 
health and welfare. Since some need will 
probably continue into 1947 and 1948, 
this work should not be allowed to lapse 
with UNRRA but should be carried on 
by such a body as the FAO. 

These organizations thus briefly de- 
scribed have not been conjured up to 
enable diplomats to appear busy. They 
have sprung from the need for interna- 
tional action to prevent war and to im- 
prove man’s lot. They can be made into 
powerful forces for good. But to do 
this, it is necessary that peoples of the 
various countries should understand 
them and be willing to work through 
them. The schools and their people can 
do much toward that end. 





Watch Your Dates. 





GET OUT YOUR calendar now and reserve the dates March 23-26, 1947 for 
the annual ASCD meeting at the Sherman Hotel in Chicago. Plans are going 
forward and announcements will be made through the pages of EpucaTIONAL 
LEADERSHIP as well as in the News Exchange which is sent to ASCD members. 
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Education for the Larger Community 











PAUL R HANNA 


The part education has to play in bringing the technics of group living in line with 
scientific and technological ‘advances is of vital concern to all educators, whose opinions 
vary concerning the best way to accomplish this purpose. The following plan, as outlined 
by Paul R. Hanna, professor of education, Stanford University, Calif. is presented for 


careful review and reactions. 


IT IS OBVIOUS to anyone who is 
thoughtful about modern society, that 
we live in a highly interdependent world 
community that exhibits all the neurotic 
tendencies of a frustrated and confused 
individual. Upon further analysis, it is 
clear that much of this cultural frustra- 
tion and confusion is the result of 
rapid advances in science and technol- 
ogy on the one hand, and on the other 
hand, the relatively slow adjustments in 
the laws and institutions and the adap- 
tation of old values to new conditions. 
We speak of this imbalance as cultural 
lag. 

This cultural lag is now accepted by 
many leaders in public education as a 
major concern of the schools. The less- 
ening of this lag or imbalance is listed 
as a major goal of education. Many pro- 
posals for curricular organization de- 
signed to contribute to such an objective 
are being seriously considered today. 

But before we discuss the educational 
task of lessening cultural lag, we need 
further examination of the lag. itself. 
Only as the nature of the cultural im- 
balance is understood and the steps that 
must be taken to improve balance agreed 
upon, will the school possess the direc- 
tives for the curricular job ahead. 


Our Evolving Community 


To start the deeper examination, look 
at two terms: community and comm- 
nication. Both words stem from the same 
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Latin root, communis, meaning com- 
mon. When the tools and technics of 
communication are largely confined to 
the face-to-face conversations of family 
and neighbors in the immediate environ- 
ment, then the term community defi- 
nitely refers to the limited social group 
who, through common vocal exchange, 
work and play together daily. For such 
a community, narrowly confined 
through primitive communication, the 
laws and institutions are correspond- 
ingly simple and restricted to the same 
local community over which daily face- 
to-face contacts are made. Note the 
close identity of the geographic area 
and of the humans caught up in these 
two terms when used in connection 
with a primitive culture. 

Then notice what modern tools and 
technics have done to change commu- 
nication. By means of electronics it is 
now possible for each of us in this na- 
tion, and for most of us throughout the 
world to communicate with all other 
humans. The telephone, telegraph, air- 
mail, the press, radio, cinema, and a 
host of available and projected commu- 
nication -devices are breaking down the 
limitations of distance and physical bar- 
rier. No one today need be isolated 
from his two billion neighbors. For 
most of this earth’s population there is 
an eagerness to examine the common 
news and ideas that come to our senses 
from the entire globe over the modern 
communication systems. 
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While we have changed the geo- 
graphic bases of communication, we 
have at the same time been forced to 
change the concept of community. In 
turn we have come to think of wider 
‘and wider circles of human association: 
the state community, the regional com- 
munity, the national community, and 
finally, the world community. As we 
have become aware of these widening 
communities, we have tried to create 
the laws and the institutions which 
would regulate life for the vastly 
creased number of people in the en- 
larged geographic areas. When we de- 
veloped the motor car to replace the 
horse-drawn vehicle, we widened the 
community to encompass the new land 
area upon which dwelt the people who 
came together by automobiles for al- 
most daily business and amusement. 

And within the boundaries of this 
new community we established traffic 
laws, police, and courts to cope with 
the emerging communication and trans- 
portation problems common to all. Like- 
wise, as We move outward with the air- 
plane as a means of communication, we 
once more must draw a wider. geo- 
graphic circle to include those who are 
now neighbors in a national or conti- 
nental community. It must follow that 
We struggle to create a new set of insti- 
tutional controls, through such agencies 
as the Civil Aeronautics Administration, 
to assure the smooth operation of the 
new communication within the expand- 
ing community. 

The lesson to be learned from this 
analysis of the mutual enlargement of 
communication and community is a 


simple one: the advances of technology 
in our time develop pressures upon most 
of our economic, social, and political 
institutions, each of which was designed 
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to cope with a prior set of simpler tools 
and processes within a narrower com- 
munity. The problem confronting us is 
one of modifying old institutions and 
creating new ones rapidly enough to 
prevent more and more serious malad- 
justments through lag or imbalance in 
the cultural patterns. During the cur- 
rent century this process of rebuilding 
laws and institutions has not kept pace 
with material advances and thus we in- 
herit our current confusions. 


The Schools and Cultural Balance 


There are many forces which will 
operate to bring about better balance in 
our culture: some of these forces will 
work more or less independently of 
human design while other forces will 
operate in the direction of lessening ten- 
sion only if we humans collectively and 
wilfully set the forces in motion and 
carefully direct them. One of the most 
powerful of these latter forces is public- 
school education. 

Historically the curriculum of our 
schools has alw ays responded to social 
pressures. When our Puritan forefathers 
decided that more universal knowledge 
of the Bible was essential for each hu- 
man to enter the Kingdom of God, the 
schools were made compulsory and each 
child was taught to read. Reading, as a 
curricular subject was a direct outcome 
of the analysis of the leaders of that 
day who deliberately set a curricular 
pattern to achieve their great objectives. 

Another illustration of more recent 
date will enforce the thesis that the 
school curriculum has been used effec- 
tively to attain long-term ends. More 
than a generation ago, the city fathers 
of Chicago conceived a great plan for 
the development of the Lake Michigan 
waterfront. This plan was embodied 
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in a textbook and placed in the hands 
of Chicago high-school pupils. For sev- 
eral high-school generations the plan 
was studied, argued pro and con. There 
in the schools the seeds of the Wacker 
Plan took root, and as these young citi- 
zens came into political power in Chi- 
cago, increasingly they put into effect 
more and improved features of the great 
concept of the front yard of the city 
beautiful. One can point out that the 
plan failed to provide for an adequate 
backyard for the city, but the lesson re- 
mains that the school curriculum has 
tremendous potentialities for achieving 
long-term goals. 

To return to the problem of lessening 
our cultural lag: obviously during the 
rest of this century most of our creative 
energy must be directed to the designing 
of institutional controls for our /arger 
community. Those laws and customs 
which operated well enough in our nar- 
rowly confined communities of lung- 
power communication are not suited to 
the much more complex associations 
brought on in the larger community by 
electronic communication. Here, sym- 
bolically, is the maior task for the cur- 
riculum of our schools. Durine this 
present period we must give children 
and vovth the learning experiences 
which will equip them for the creative 
tasks of social pioneering in the larger 
community. 


Planning of Curriculum Essential 
for Assuring Goals 


Learning experiences adequate to de- 
velop understanding of and loyalty to 
the larger community will not come 
without large-scale curricula planning. 
The naive idea that a child-centered 
curriculum will of itself assure such 
more universal ends has been under 
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attack for a long time. There is a grow- 
ing conviction on the part of many edu- 
cators that a child-centered curriculum 
may even develop self-centeredness 
which may be the antithesis of selfless 
interest in the larger community. And 
surely, a child progressing from grade 
to grade in a school where there has 
been no overall agreement on the cur- 
ricular pattern for building the larger 
community, has no more than a chance 
opportunity to be exposed to the experi- 
ences out of which the desired behavior 
might emerge. 


The Method Is Pupil Interest 


It must be stated emphatically, how- 
ever, that the psychological case for 
interest and effort in education has been 
proved beyond a doubt. The learner 
will acquire such behavior as is mean- 
ingful to him and seems to him to 
achieve his purposes. Any teacher who 
has been alert to the effect of pupil in- 
terest on learning is-fully aware of the 
skill pupils attain in passive resistance to 
tasks for which the learners can see no 
purpose: and on the other hand, all 
teachers who know the art of teaching 
have seen how eagerly effort is put forth 
and how great is the learner’s retention 
when interest directs learning activity. 

The quarrel is not with the important 
place. of child interest in learning, but 
with the idea that the curriculum of our 
time can be left to chance overall de- 
sign. The task of building the larger 
community is so crucial that we dare not 
leave its achievement to the emerging 
whims of children, or the caprice of in- 
dividual teachers. The task of so great 
importance calls. for an overall frame-_ 
work which will be the product of the 
combined judgment of the leaders in 
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our culture. Once such a framework 
has been agreed upon in broad outline, 
then the particular thread and color of 
the subpattern of daily classroom experi- 
ences, must for obvious psychological 
reasons, be left to the interests of the 
learners. The teacher, working within 
the curricular pattern agreed on, sets 
the stage and creates an environment to 
which the child responds with interests 
and purposes which are directed by the 
artful teacher toward understanding of 
and loyalty to the larger community. 


Many Practical Curricular Plans 


Assuming that there is, momentarily, 
agreement with the analysis so far, and 
that the school curriculum is to be as- 
signed the task of providing much of the 
learned behavior essential to regaining 
our cultural balance, the question arises 
as to what the design or pattern of the 
experiences shall be. There are many 
good designs in operation today that 
contribute to such objectives. The au- 
thor holds no particular brief for the 
one which follows. The particulars of 
the proposal herewith are not signifi- 
cant; only the way of approaching a 
curricular pattern is important in this 
discussion. 


An Overall Theme for the Curriculum 


We start with an integrative theme 
for the twelve grades of the public 
school. This overall theme will give 
meaning and direction to the education 
of the various divisions of the school, to 
the emphasis for each grade, and even to 
most of the experiences which pupils 
have from day to day. 

For this integrative theme for the en- 
tire school, we propose: “Helping chil- 
dren and youth develop understanding 
and behavior essential to survival and 
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progress in our world community.” It 
should be clear that this theme requires 
concepts, skills, and attitudes that are 
drawn from the disciplines of history, 
philosophy, geography, political science, 
sociology, anthropology, economics, 
science and technology, mathematics, 
and the arts—communicative and fine. 
In pointing to these traditional subject 
disciplines, however, it is not intended to 
imply that the mere addition of isolated 
experiences in the traditional school 
sense will achieve the objective. 

It is also clear that the theme encom- 
passes all the human activities which 
can be classified in less formal terms 
than the disciplines aforementioned. A 
simple listing of universally important 
clusters of human activities would in- 
clude: (1) protecting and conserving 
human and non-human resources, (2) 
producing, distributing, and consuming 
goods and services, (3) transporting 
goods and people, (4) communicating 
thoughts and feelings, (5) expressing aes- 
thetic and religious impulses, (6) pro- 
viding recreation, (7) providing educa- 
tion, (8) organizing and governing. 
Use of such a listing of basic human ac- 
tivities will serve to assure that every 
pupil experience will be viewed by the 
teacher as a part of a larger scheme of 
racial experiences. 


Emphases in the Elementary Grades 


Consider how the elementary school 
curriculum, taking its cue from the 
overall theme, assumes responsibility for 
analysis of one important aspect of the 
cultural imbalance—namely, the scien- 
tific and technological. Let us say that 
the curriculum of the elementary grades 
will stress: “Helping children under- 
stand and improve their participation in 
human groups and their control over 
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their environment by comparison and 
contrast of those cultures using mech- 
anical power and complex machines 
with those cultures using muscle power 
and simple tools.” 

Breaking this elementary school 
theme down still further, we could as- 
sign to the first and second grades the 
tasks of providing children with learn- 
ing experiences which would help them 
better to carry on the human activities 
in their contemporary and immediate 
environment. Such an emphasis is al- 
ready widely used in the primary grades 
of American schools and takes the form 
of units of work organized around such 
concepts as home life, school life, neigh- 
borhood, and local community. For 
‘such possible units of experience the 
pupil is dealing primarily with situations 
in which mechanical energy and com- 
plex machines are used by his family and 
neighbors to carry on the basic human 
activities: driving the family car on 
shopping trips, turning on the radio for 
the weather report, or calling the doctor 
when an accident occurs. 

Moving along with the pupil into the 
third and fourth grades, the subtheme 
for emphasis could be providing experi- 
ences for children which would aid 
them in fuller control over their envir- 
onment by comparison of the means 
of carrying on the human activities in 
contrasting communities where people 
adjust to nature as they find it. Here the 
daily experiences of the pupils would 
grow out of their interest in primitives, 
and in local history. In either case, prim- 
itives or local history, the methods of 
travel or food production or recreation, 
without machinery, would contrast 
sharply with the ways the child is 
learning in his everyday living in mod- 
ern America. The child who has ob- 
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served the story of a loaf of bread from 
his grocerymen to the baker and even 
to the miller or farmer, is in a better po- 
sition to understand and appreciate the 
intangible elements of bread production 
if he is allowed to grind corn with sim- 
ple tools, bake it over an open fire, and 
generally contrast the role of the human 
with and without machinery. 
Following the pupil into the fifth and 
sixth grades the subtheme of our pro- 
posed school curriculum might be pro- 
viding experiences for children which 
would help them understand and par- 
ticipate in carrying out the human ac- 
tivities in our contemporary world com- 
munity. Here the emphasis is on the 
modern technological controls which 
make the food we consume, the music 
we sing, or the news we hear, the com- 
bined result of the entire human family 
and the full range of the earth’s re- 
sources. Units of work could be organ- 
ized around such interests as a budget of 
goods and services to keep the pupil (or 
the two billion humans) supplied for a 
year; the quantity and location of the 
earth’s resources for satisfying this 
budget of need; the earth patterns of in- 
dustrial productive plant for processing 
the raw earth materials (forests, min- 
erals, animals) into useful goods and 
services; and the story of modern world- 
wide distribution—retailer, wholesaler, 
advertiser, financial expert, warehouser, 
and transporter. The experiences of 
these two grades are sharply in contrast 
with the work of grades three and four, 
where simple technics limited the range 
of possibilities to the immediate local 
community. Here in the fifth and sixth 
grades the pupil is beginning to get the 
basic experiences on which he can build 
a concept of changes in technology. 
He can begin to sense that as modern 
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men use more mechanical energy and 
more ingenious machines, it must fol- 
low that the common interests widen 
until they encompass the world com- 
munity. Referring again to our opening 
analyses that the present crisis is in large 
measure caused by the rapid develop- 
ment of science and technology and the 
lack of corresponding advance in the in- 
stitutional controls, we have in the ele- 
mentary grades an emphasis on the esi 
shifts in the technological. Obviously, it 

is impossible and wholly undesirable to 
exclude in the elementary school the 
social, economic, or political counter- 
part of technological shifts. To illus- 
trate: in grade four the oxcart as a 
means of travel in our great-grand- 
fathers’ day would surely be studied in 
terms of the rules of the highway traffic 
which citizens of our historical com- 
munity observed. Later in grades five 
or six when we study the airplane as one 
new means of transportation in contrast 
with the oxen, it would be natural to 
look at the Civil Aeronautics Adminis- 
tration and its efforts to create new air 
traffic rules to regulate modern air- 
planes. But it is important to note that 
the emphases in the six grades of the 
elementary school are on the contrasting 
technics men use to carry on the basic 
human activities—without machinery 
and with machinery. 


The Plan for the Secondary Grades 


We turn now to the subtheme for the 
secondary grades: “Helping youth build 
understanding and behavior essential to 
participate in the elimination of cultural 
lag in democratic, social, economic, and 
political institutions, and in values in our 
contemporary world community.” 

Examination of this phrasing will dis- 
close that the pupil is now to have his 
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interest stimulated and directed toward 
the institutional changes which should 
go hand in hand with technological ad- 
vances if the cultural is to remain fairly 
stable. The emphases shift from techno- 
logical advances to social pioneering. 


Junior High-School Experiences 


In the seventh, eighth, and ninth 
grades, the subtheme might be as fol- 
lows: “Providing the pupils with ex- 
periences which will help them develop 
the concept of changes in institutions 
which follow changes in technics, and 
an appreciation of democracy as the 
most perfect instrument men have de- 
vised for controlling changes through 
evolutionary and peaceful means.” In 
grade seven the units of work could be 
organized around the concept of an- 
cient man and his slow and unscientific 
advances from prehistory to the indus- 
trial revolution. In grade eight, the em- 
phasis could be on modern scientific man 
in his rapid technological advances from 
the beginning of the industrial revolu- 
tion to the present with great attention 
to the developing cultural lag. For grade 
nine the story of democracy would be 
unfolded and the experiences so shaped 
that the pupils would develop an appre- 
ciation of and a loyalty to the demo- 
cratic concept and processes. Out of 
these three years would emerge the 
understanding of the nature of our 
worldwide cultural frustration and con- 
fusion, and a sense of our great fortune 
to have at hand the democratic faith and 
processes for the elimination or the 
easing of our frustrations. 

On the surface it would appear that 
the grade emphases for the junior high 
school depart from the possible interest 
maturations pattern of adolescence. This 
observation no doubt is partially true, 
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but not until we have experimented 
with the psychological aspects of such a 
socially-determined curricular pattern 
will we be able to say with certainty 
how much or how little interest and ef- 
fort youth can generate in such objec- 
tives. For the moment, we may have to 
impose some experiences on youth that 
may be justified by the seriousness of 
the cultural crisis and hope that our ex- 
perimentation will disclose the proper 
pedagogical methods later. 


Senior High-School Directives 


The capstone of this curricular design 
is rightfully in the senior high school. 
Here the emphases might be: “Helping 
youth participate effectively in improv- 
ing human relations through strengthen- 
ing, modifying, or creating social, eco- 
nomic, or political arrangements and 
values in the local community and state 
(grade 10), im the region and nations 
(grade 11), and in the world community 
(grade 12). The pupils’ interests in and 
capacity for improving institutional fa- 
cilities and controls can be developed by 
successful participation in the work of 
public and private groups whose efforts 
are directed at progress. The work of 
adult groups in recreational commis- 
sions, soil conservation districts, regi- 
onal planning commissions, world fed- 
erations for scientific advance and ex- 
change—these and many more regularly 
functioning bodies provide the oppor- 
tunity for youth to join with their eld- 
ers in the challenging tasks of studying 
shortages and building programs of ac- 
tion for improvement. Typically, the 
action will be in modifying the institu- 
tional controls in order to take advan- 
tage of the technical facilities available. 


Thus, on their maturity level, young 
people see that the cultural lag can be 
gradually and peacefully eliminated 
through social modification. They come 
to see that the institutions now lacking 
on the larger community level can and 
must be fashioned if we are to survive 
and progress. A world bank, world avia- 
tion rules, world atomic warfare con- 
trol, a security council on world basis— 
these and many more institutional con- 
trols of a democratic character must be 
created and made strong if we are to 
keep and profit from our recent ad- 
vances in technology. 


Relation of This Design to 
Total Learning 


Space does not permit fuller discus- 
sion of the design herein proposed, but 
one point must be made before closing. 
This design does not direct the total 
learning that goes on in the school. A 
fair estimate of the percentage of learn- 
ing experiences caught up under such a 
design might be: elementary grades, 
fifty per cent of the school day devoted 
to the integrative core; junior and senior 
high school, thirty per cent of the time 
directed by such a theme. The balance 
of the day would provide ample time 
for the development of individual in- 
terest and aptitude or for pursuing a 
group interest outside of the common 
core. 

What. we have proposed is an overall 
pattern of emphases in which all pupils 
from grades one through twelve will 
have common experiences which are 
thought essential for building the insti- 
tutions and value system of our larger 
community. 


Sa OO 
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Completion of the “unfinished business of democracy” 








MARION EDMAN 


is the goal of every wide- 


awake citizen of the earth. That major interest must be placed on the undiminishing need 
for harmonious and intelligent intergroup relations is made clear in this article by Marion 
Edman, formerly director, field staff, Bureau for Intercultural Education, New York, and 
now with the elementary schools in Bavaria. This resume of classroom practices in the 
field of intergroup relations provides a number of stimulating ideas for experimentation 
and lists the salient strengths and weaknesses of each procedure. 


THIS IS ADDRESSED specifically to 
those teachers who have recognized the 
urgent need for intercultural education 
and who are asking for suggestions for 
classroom presentation. It does not pre- 
tend to set forth scientific evidence con- 
cerning method in intergroup education; 
the field is yet too new for much experi- 
mental evidence to have been accumu- 
lated. Instead it simply lists fifteen types 
of classroom practices which teachers 
have tried and which seem to yield the 
results they are after. These practices 
have been gathered through classroom 
ubservation and through an informal 
survey of some two hundred schools. 

An attempt will be made at evaluating 
each type of classroom approach de- 
scribed. The strengths and the weak- 
nesses of each approach will be analyzed 
in very incomplete detail, but enough 
will be said to show what the *most 
salient points of strength and weakness 
seem to be in each of the various ap= 
proaches described. 


“Both-and” versus “Either-or” 


Let it be emphasized at the outset that 
the greatest strength of any program in 
intergroup education is its diversity and 
continuity; the greatest weakness is the 
approach which is sporadic and “single- 
shot” in scope. The “both-and” rather 
than any “either-or” attack is urged for 
the settlement of such moot questions as 
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whether a factual emphasis is preferred 
to an emotional one; whether an inte- 
grated program is better than one which 
places specific stress on intergroup edu- 
cation through special units, programs, 
and “days” “weeks”; whether one 
subject is more adaptable than another 
for promoting good human understand- 
ing; whether some selected grade levels 
are preferable to others; and so on. It 
should also be borne in mind that in 
considering the relative merits of the 
various approaches described, the ad- 
verse criticisms apply with particularly 
strong force when the approach is of 
the single-shot, sporadic effort referred 
to above. When the approach is diversi- 
fied and continuous, these criticisms may 
carry little or no weight. 

The order in which the fifteen types 
of practices described below are listed 
has no special significance or impor- 
tance. Some attempt has been made to 
group together those practices which 
may have some slight relationship to 
one another. It should also be noted that 
there is considerable overlapping among 
the various types listed. No one ap- 
proach is perfectly unique in its relation- 
ship to the others. 


The Contributions Approach 


This is by far and away the most com- 
monly used approach to intergroup edu- 
cation. Jt has almost endless variations, 
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but in general there are two chief em- 
phases: the great man and the folk con- 
tribution. In the great man approach, 
children are taught the names of out- 
standing representatives of various na- 
tionalities, religions and racial groups 
and certain biographical details about 
their achievements. The life of George 
Washington Carver is a particular fav- 
orite for this approach. The handicraft 
arts, dances, folklore, food, festivals, 
music and other unique features of a 
culture as a means of understanding a 
way of life somewhat different from 
the usual “Anglo-Saxon, American 
way” are used in the folk approach. A 
considerable amount of factual material 
about peoples can be interspersed with 
the activity program of singing, danc- 
ing, and other firsthand experiences 
which is the usual organization for the 
contributions approach. 

Negro History Week, Christmas cus- 
toms, the celebration of the Jewish festi- 
vals of Hanukkah and Passover, units on 
the Chinese, Mexicans, Eskimos, Indians, 
and other peoples are some of the fa- 
vorite forms which this approach takes. 
Occasionally an overall survey is made 
of the cultures of many groups such as 
an all-school study centering in the 
theme “America: Home of All God’s 
People.” 

One of the merits of this approach is 
that it dovetails well with the existing 
curriculum. It has been used for a long 
time and teachers are familiar with it. 
It is colorful and entertaining; children 
enjoy it. It is not too difficult and much 
helpful material is readily available. The 
interest and cooperation of the commu- 
nity are easy to get, particularly in those 


1For many items useful for this and other ap- 
proaches see Publications List, Bureau for Intercul- 
tural Education, 1697 Broadway, New York ro. 
Free. 
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communities where minorities them- 
selves can contribute to the school’s pro- 
gram. 

The emphasis on the achievements of 
a particular people helps build self- 
respect and group pride within the 
minority itself as well as interest and 
understanding of other groups for that 
minority. This feeling is particularly 
needed for the groups most keenly dis- 
criminated against, for it is difficult for 
them to maintain an objective point of 
view concerning themselves and their 
rightful place in the social order. It is 
also good for all children to understand 
the composite nature of our current 
culture: that it is built out of the benefits 
developed and advanced by many some- 
what divergent cultures. 

If teachers are skillful, they have op- 
portunity to point up an extremely im- 
portant concept; namely, that the cul- 
ture patterns of people are more alike 
than they are different. In the essential 
needs of life, human beings everywhere 
make characteristically the same re- 
sponses; it is only in the details and spe- 
cifics that the unique variations occur. 

It is in the last named strength that a 
great weakness of the contributions ap- 
proach lies. Unless the teacher is skillful, 
children may easily generalize about the 
somewhat superficial differences among 
peoples and come away with the feeling 
“Aren't they funny and aren’t we 
proper!” Furthermore, in the attempt 
to make this sort of work interesting 
and picturesque, teachers (and often 
textbooks, too! ) perpetuate false notions 
about peoples. It seems extremely hard 
for American schools to give up the ro- 
mantic ideas that: Dutch children wear 
wooden shoes; Norwegian people go 
about in colorful costumes; Indians wear 
feather headdresses every day; Eskimos 
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live in igloos! Interesting as hundreds 
of such details may be, they are essen- 
tially false details and had better be 
dropped immediately. 

In the second place, communities 
which have numbers of first-generation 
Americans may also be perpetuating 
false notions of cultures. The Chinese 
who have lived in China, or the Poles 
who have come from Poland, and other 
immigrants often carry nostalgic mem- 
ories of a culture which has changed 
significantly since the time of their emi- 
gration. The teacher must be on the 
alert to point out what is historic and 
what is current practice in the informa- 
tion and customs which the children 
gather from community sources. 

There is strong disposition in this 
approach to use it predominantly in 
schools where there are children of the 
minority groups present. Thus Negro 
History Week? is most often observed 


in schools where there are Negro chil- 


dren. This is both a strength and 

weakness. It is difficult to say which 
group, Negroes or whites, is more in 
need of the kind of learning which 
comes from good teaching of Negro 
History Week. It is certainly safe to 
say that both groups are urgently i in need 
of an understanding of Negro life and 
history. Likewise, it is safe to say that 
intergroup education in general is most 
needed in those communities which seem 
to present fewest problems in intergroup 
living because of the homogeneous char- 
acter of the population. This is true re- 
gardless of whether that population is 
made up of the so-called majority group 
(white, Anglo-Saxon, middle-class, Prot- 


2 Negro History Week is celebrated each year 
the week of February 12. Free material may be ob- 
tained from The Association for the Study of Negro 
Life and History, 1538 Ninth Street, N.W., Wash- 
ington, D. C. 
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estant) or of any single minority group. 
It is true because the very character of 
the neighborhood limits the learning 
about people which goes on outside 
school in the more heterogeneous com- 
munities. 

The greatest weaknesses in this ap- 
proach lie, however, in its failure to 
touch basic issues involved in intergroup 
living. Reasons for prejudice and dis- 
crimination—indeed their very existence 
—are not touched upon at all. There 
may, however, be some merit in this 
weakness. In those communities where 
prejudice or ignorance (or both!) is 
particularly prevalent, no one can find 
much to oppose in a school program 
which uses the contributions approach. 
Many teachers have successfully used it 
in this type of community as an “open- 
upper” for a more vigorous attack on 
the problems of intergroup relationships. 
When this approach is used in an effort 
to effect immediate improvement in re- 
lationships among peoples, children are 
often led into a questionable kind of 
reasoning. For example: George Wash- 
ington Carver was a great scientist; 
therefore, Negroes should be given oc- 
cupational oppertunities. Poles dance 
beautiful folk dances; therefore, Poles 
make good citizens. 

Margaret Mead, the noted anthropo- 
logist, has well pointed out that as it is 
unfair to blame any individual person 
for the shortcomings of members of his 
group, so it is unrealistic to attribute 
henor to him because of the achieve- 
ments of any member of his group. Joe 
Brown in the fourth grade of Rosehill 
School deserves no special merit be- 
cause Paul Robeson can sing; neither 
should he receive any demerit because a 
Negro in his town was arrested for 
murder. So long, however, as the de- 
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merits for members of minorities are so 
conspicuous a reality in our society, 
they ought, perhaps, to be offset by 
rather farfetched and superficial identi- 
fication with the merits won by in- 
dividual members of those minorities. 
The teacher must be careful, however, 
not to place too strong emphasis on 
this type of identification. 


The Precept Approach 


Dr. Hutchins of the University of 
Chicago says that there is hope for the 
future of America because we have 
been brought up on the right w ords: 
liberty, equality, justice, the people. 
Certainly it is essential that children 
know intimately what the best Ameri- 
can ideals are and what they mean 
in the specifics of group life. For that 
reason, a real understanding of such basic 
American documents as the Declaration 
of Independence, the Bill of Rights, the 
Four Freedoms, selected speeches of 
Jefferson, Lincoln, Wilson and others 
is extremely important. The religious 
concept of the brotherhood of man, 
strongly emphasized by all three of the 
major religious groups in. America, 
also receives considerable attention in 
schools. Such documents as “Ten Com- 
mandments of Race Harmony,” pub- 
lished for the Young Men’s Christian 
Association, and the series of posters 
published by Scholastic Magazine, 
“Speaking for America,” are used to 
discuss ideals of the American way. 
Brotherhood Week, sponsored each 
vear by the National Conference of 
Christians and Jews* is observed in 
many schools and serves as an oppor- 
tunity for focusing on American ideals. 


8 Brotherhood Week is scheduled each year for the 
week of February 22. Material can be obtained free 
from the National Conference of Christians and 
Jews, 384 Fourth Avenue, New York 16, N. Y. 
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The strength of this method is that it 
gives good perspective and good direc- 
tion to children’s thinking. “These are 
the things we have said we stand for as 
a people, and these things seem right 
and good and worthy of our best ef- 
forts,” can be a deduction drawn from 
a study of the documents of democracy. 
The weaknesses of the approach are of 
course patent. Words can be entirely 
meaningless in practice (witness the 
startling effect of reading aloud so sim- 
ple and direct a statement as the Fif- 
teenth Amendment to the Constitution 
of the United States!). Words which 
involve such complex concepts as jus- 
tice, equality, and democracy are in 
themselves somewhat meaningless to im- 
mature pupils. Furthermore, the precept 
approach may involve a false kind of 
motivation. It is to be found in empha- 
sis on such exhortations as those deliv- 
ered by movie stars, army generals or 
other persons of status urging tolerance 
and good will toward minorities. To 
emphasize that children ought to have 
good attitudes simply because Actress X 
says it is good to have them is to develop 
as shallow motivation as it is to urge 
them to eat breakfast foods for the same 
reason. It has been found by those who 
sell breakfast foods, however, that status 
appeal is a powerful one in getting chil- 
dren to eat healthful foods. Teachers 
should not neglect it in developing good 
attitudes. The danger lies in using this 
appeal to the neglect of more basic ap- 
proaches. 


The American Dilemma. 


This approach makes use of the con- 
trast between what Americans profess 
and what they actually practice. It lays 
bare the facts of life as they involve dis- 
crimination and prejudice toward mi- 
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nority groups by showing the inequali- 
ties which now exist in this country: 
inequalities of opportunity for employ- 
ment, education, housing, recreation, 
health, and civil rights. Surveys of com- 
munities are often made to point up these 
inequalities.* One favorite technique is 
to study newspapers, including the em- 
ployment and housing want-ad sections, 
to see what discriminatory stipulations 
are made or what unfair labeling of 
groups in news stories is prevalent. The 
policies of various organizations, rang- 
ing all the way from the Ku Klux Klan 
to the YWCA are studied. One school, 
after the children had considered the 
matter carefully, refused to take the 
swimming cards which the YMCA con- 
tributed to them, because the Negro 
pupils were asked to take cards which 
segregated them from the rest of the 
children. 

The chief merit of this type of ap- 
proach is apparent: it is honest and 
realistic in letting children see conditions 
as they really are. Because they are led 
to understand that democracy is unfin- 
ished business, they can be motivated 
to think of ways in which improvements 
should be made. Without doubt, the 
proper concern of children for unsolved 
social problems is the best hope of prog- 
ress. 

Furthermore, learning to understand 
the kinds of discriminations and unfair 
practices under which peoples of minor- 
ities live in practically every community 
in the United States helps to break down 
feelings of chauvinism and extreme 
smugness which are apt to be inculcated 
in children, particularly in favored sec- 
tions. Boys and girls who understand 


4 Spencer Brown, They See for Themselves. New 
York: Harper and Bros., 1945. Paper, $1.25. Cloth, 
$2. Bureau for Intercultural Education, 1697 Broad- 
way, New York 19. 
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the shortcomings of their own commu- 
nities are less apt to feel so comfortably 
superior when criticizing Arab policy 
in Palestine, British policy in India, or 
even the racial policies of the southern 
section of the United States. 

On the other hand, there is danger 
that false generalizations will be made 
from too close scrutiny of the results of 
discrimination. A visit to the slums in 
which Mexican Americans live may re- 
sult in children thinking: “Aren’t these 
people awful!” rather than in under- 
standing that the results of discrimina- 
tion are awful. 

This type of approach can also be 
dreadfully disillusioning and dishearten- 
ing to immature boys and girls. The 
knowledge that ideals are so easily swept 
aside, that laws are so completely and 
openly flouted, that there is such a fear- 
ful gap between precepts and practices 
can make them extremely cynical and 
skeptical. 

Where children of minority groups 
are present in school, this approach has 
special hazards. The school must never 
be unrealistic in helping even these chil- 
dren to recognize the American di- 
lemma, but they have probably already 
learned its bitter lessons from parents 
and from society. Classic is the state- 
ment written by a Negro child concern- 
ing Hitler’s punishment: “Paint Hitler’s 
face black and let him live in America.” 
But the difficulty of this approach with 
children of minority groups is poign- 
antly summed up by a line in the cur- 
rent play, On Whitman Avenue: “Who 
is wise enough to comfort the heart of 
a child—especially the heart of a Negro 
child?” 


The Study of Prejudice 
An attempt is made in this approach 
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to understand why people feel as they 
do toward certain minority groups. 
Historical, psychological and economic 
bases for discrimination are studied. Va- 
rious techniques for perpetuating prej- 
udice such as name-calling, stereotyp- 
ing, segregation, scapegoating and the 
spreading of rumors are analyzed and 
understood as conscious or unconscious 
efforts on the part of majorities to keep 
minorities in subjection. Units built 
around such publications as Probing Our 
Prejudices® and ABC’s of Scapegoat- 
ing® are very popular, parucuiariy at 
the high-school level. Name-calling and 
rumors can be discussed with very 
young children. Stereotyp:ng can be ex- 
plained in very simple terms or in very 
complex ones, depending upon the age 
level of the children. 

Like the American dilemma approach, 
the study of prejudice is a realistic grap- 
pling with things as they are. It gives 
children insight into psychological and 
economic processes and attempts to ex- 
plain these phenomena to them. It also 
affords good opportunity for self-exam- 
ination and self-analysis. 

The chief drawbacks to this approach 
are that it gives only slight motivation 
for the improvement of conditions as 
they exist; it is difficult to get proper 
materials for various age levels; it is not 
an approach which dovetails easily into 
existing curricula. In most cases, the 
study of prejudice is now taught as a 
special unit in English or social-studies 
courses at the high-school level, al- 


5 Hortense Powdermaker, Probing Our Preju- 
dices. New York: Harper and Bro., 1944. Cloth, 
$1. Paper, 65 cents. Bureau for Intercultural Educa- 
tion, 1697 Broadway, New York 19. 

® Gordon Allport, ABC’s of Scapegoating. Chi- 
cago: Roosevelt College, 1944. 25 cents. Bureau for 
Intercultural Education, 1697 Broadway, New York 
19. 
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though incidental teaching often occurs 
at the lower-grade levels. 


The Factual Approach through 
Science, History and the Social Studies 


One favorite method used in this ap- 
proach is a special unit based on The 
Races of Mankind,’ which presents sim- 
ply and directly the basic facts concern- 
ing cultures and races. A recent publi- 
cation, somewhat similar in nature, is 
Sense and Nonsense about Race.’ This 
is also an anthropological approach sim- 
ple enough for use in the upper grades 
of the elementary school, as well as in 
high school. 

Another favorite method is a special 
unit based on the three major religious 
groups in this country. A book of par- 
ticular value at all grade levels is One 
God.® This explains the common ele- 
ments, as well as the differentiated teach- 
ings, of Catholics, Jews and Protestants 
and presents with beauty and reverence 
the religious ceremonials of all three. 
The book is a ust for all teachers who 
wish to create understanding for the ma- 
jor religious groups in this country. 

Other factual presentations are inter- 
woven with the regular subject-matter 
fields of the curriculum. The materials 
of science courses are sometimes supple- 
mented by information about blood 
types, anatomy, innate and learned be- 
havior, intelligence, and other data perti- 
nent to an understanding of race. Many 
teachers find excellent opportunities for 
introducing information about various 
groups through the study of current 


7 Ruth Benedict and Gene Weltfish, Races of 
Mankind. New York: Public Affairs Committee, 
1943. 10 cents. 

8Ethel Alpenfels, Sense and Nonsense about 
Race. New York: Friendship Press, 1946. 25 cents. 

® Florence Mary Fitch. One God—The Ways We 
Worship Him. New York: Lothrop, 1944. $2. 
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events. Scholastic Magazine’ and Jun- 
ior Scholastic are used frequently for 
presenting good and unbiased news and 
information about many types of peo- 
ples. Particularly important in the fac- 
tual approach is consideration of the 
economic factors involved in the treat- 
ment of minority groups and the wide- 
spread social implications of discrimina- 
tion, for the majority groups as well as 
for the minorities.'‘2 For this reason, 


special weighing is often given units in 
the social studies where analysis and 
study of the problems involving minor- 
ity groups can be logically presented. 


Textbooks Are Incomplete 


The chief drawback to this approach, 
though simple, constitutes a considerable 
impediment: American textbooks fail to 
include the materials which give fair 
and adequate treatment to minority 
groups. Teachers generally are not able 
to fill in the gaps for themselves. For 
the time being, pamphlet materials and 
special texts will probably be the chief 
sources to help to supplement general 
textbooks. Fortunately, there is now 
available considerable material of this 
type which is high in quality.” 


Personal Contacts 


Learning to know people as individ- 
uals is usually a sure way to break 
down prejudices against them. In those 
commun:ties where there is heterogen- 
eity of population, it is comparatively 
easy to arrange for inter-school visita- 
tion; to invite members of minority 
groups to appear at assembly programs 


10 Published by Scholastic Corporation, 220 East 
42nd Street, New York. 10 cents. 

11 Jbid. 

12 Wallace Stegner, One Nation. Boston: Hough- 
ton Mifflin Company, 1945. $3.75. 

18 Bureau for Intercultural Education, 1697 Broad- 
way, New York 19. Free publications List. 
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and otherwise to assist in interpreting 
local minority groups to children. 

The dangers of this type of approach 
are fairly apparent. At best, the con- 
tacts are somewhat staged and few in 
number. Often children are asked to 
generalize from them in entirely un- 
warranted fashion. It is just as bad to 
insist that because Mr. Fu, who appeared 
on the school assembly program, is a 
fine gentleman, all Chinese are worthy 
citizens as it is to feel that because Mr. 
Wong, the laundryman, lost father’s 
shirt, all Chinese are unworthy citizens. 

Secondly, contacts in themselves, if 
they are unpleasant or on a patronizing 
plane, may do harm rather than good. 
Care should be taken to introduce chil- 
dren to attractive, warm personalities as 
representatives of minorities. As rarely 
as possible should these representatives 
be asked to talk about themselves as 
members of minorities. Rather they 
should demonstrate competencies of in- 
terest to the children. None of these 
difficulties is likely to hold when per- 
sonnel from minority groups are in- 
cluded on the school staff. This gives 
children excellent occasion to know 
these people not as stereotypes, but as 
individuals whom they like or dislike 
for personal reasons. — 


Vicarious Experiences 


Fortunately there is an adequate and 
constantly growing body of literature 
for all age levels dealing with the hu- 
man values of intergroup living and of 
living within m:nority groups." 

These books portray normal, healthy 
characters among every kind of people 


14 Interesting reading ladders have been worked 
out by Margaret Heaton and may be obtained from 
Intergroup Education in Cooperating Schools, 437 
West soth Street, New York 19. 
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who share the activities and feelings 
common to humankind everywhere, and 
show children of many groups enjoying 
themselves together. Thus they offer 
good opportunity to break down stereo- 
typed thinking about minority groups. 
In some books the dark picture of in- 
justice and discrimination enters and 
children take a hand in correcting what 
is wrong and evil. 

The use of skits and plays, movies and 
the new technique of psychodrama (in 
which children are presented with a 
given intergroup situation, assigned 
roles, and asked to act out some solution 
on the spot} offer possibilities for vicari- 
ous experience in learning to understand 
and appreciate people of minority 
groups. 

The great strength of this approach 
is that it combines factual information 
with emotional experience. It empha- 
sizes the common humanity of all peo- 
ples and points up likenesses rather 
than differences. The chief danger lies 
in choosing materials which give an 
over-sentimentalized treatment. 


School Activities 

This approach tries to make sure that 
children respect one another and coop- 
erate with one another in the voluntary 
associations of school life. To make 
this possible every child must have 
equal and fair opportunity to partici- 
pate in all the activities of the school. 
This is particularly important in schools 
of mixed populations. There must be 
no discrimination, whether in school 
patrols, service clubs, school elections, 
casts for plays, locker assignments, 
showers, swimming, parties, playground 
activities, or anything else. 

There is one pitfall of which teachers 
must be aware: they must not assume 
that because there is tacit acceptance 
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of the children of minority groups in 
school activities that there is no need for 
further intercultural education. Out- 
ward smoothness can sometimes be a 
cover for violent inward protest. 


Child Study and Guidance 

An anthropologist recently remarked 
that two factors are mainly responsible 
for prejudice: great economic inequal- 
ity and improper understanding of child 
development. Certainly teachers need to 
work continuously and ardently at un- 
derstanding the conditions which affect 
the behavior of their pupils. Children of 
minorities offer particular problems in 
guidance and counseling. This whole 
area of child study is one which is yet 
little understood, but one which offers 
great promise for the future.* When 
teachers better understand the frustra- 
tions and problems of childhood, they 
will know better how to build healthy, 
integrated personalities where prejudice 
and bigotry will find little room. 


Friendship Structures 

Each classroom is a little world in it- 
self, usually composed of cliques, 
friendly groups, and rejected individ- 
uals. Rejection is one of the most har- 
rowing of all human experiences. It is 
therefore of paramount importance that 
the teacher understand something of 
classroom grouping and try to make 
adjustments which will do away with 
cliques that are closely drawn and 
with other forms of extreme rejec- 
tion. She should be aware of tendencies 
toward self-segregation on the part of 
minority children, of socio-economic 
lines drawn within the group, of gang 
organizations operating outside of 
school. Simple devices have been 

15 Daniel Prescott and others, Helping Teachers 


Understand Children. Washington: American Coun- 
cil on Education. Washington, D. C.: 1945. 
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worked out which enable the teacher to 
chart this whole pattern of social organ- 
ization.!® 


Democratic School Procedure 


Teachers must attempt in every way 
possible to have democracy lived in their 
classrooms. They and the children 
should always plan and work coop- 
eratively. Self-government, whether 
through good group morale or through 
more formal organization, should be a 
part of classroom living, from kinder- 
garten up. Free discussion and the 
honest statement of opinions, even when 
these are not in accord with the objec- 
tives toward which the teacher is work- 
ing, should always be encouraged. 


Orientation of Minority Groups 


Special help must be given children of 
those groups against which extreme dis- 
crimination has been practiced over long 
periods of time. Teaching cleanliness, 
courtesy, and general good habits is im- 
portant with neglected children from 
poor homes. Whenever the school can 
reach parents, it is extremely important 
that this type of program be extended 
into the community. Peoples of minori- 
ties come to be accepted more readily 
as they find it possible to practice cer- 
tain standards of living and conduct. 
Oftentimes these standards must be 
achieved against great odds and then 
only with the specialized heip which 
an agency like the school can give. 


Attitude Testing 


This approach offers great promise 
for the future. At the present time, at- 
titude tests have not been developed to 
the point where they ascertain attitudes 


16 See Op. cit., pp. 275-364, for a good discussion 
of techniques which can be used in studying friend- 
ship structures. 
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with any known degree of validity. 
However, many teaching values are to 
be derived in administering and discuss- 
ing the tests now available.’ 


Punishment and Reward 


Good attitudes in children may be de- 
veloped by punishment and reward. By 
showing subtle disapproval for bigoted 
and prejudiced thinking and by giving 
approval for honest effort toward im- 
proving attitudes, the teacher helps mo- 
tivate better thinking and acting among 
children. This is particularly true if her 
rapport with the group is good and her 
status with them is high. There is dan- 
ger, of course, in tying children too 
closely to the teacher’s own emotional 
reactions. They should be encouraged, 
certainly, to think for themselves, but 
every teacher must recognize clearly 
the weight which her own convictions 
usually carry, sometimes quite uncon- 
sciously, with immature children. 


Community Participation 

This technique involves the com- 
munity as an active partner in the 
school’s program in intergroup educa- 
tion by encouraging planning by school- 
community committees, by presenting 
programs for parents, and by using all 
possible community resources. Teachers, 
on their side, participate in commun- 
ity activities designed to bring about 
better intergroup living. In this way, 
programs of the school and of other 
social agencies in the community re- 
ceive mutual strength and support. 

There are four fundamental premises 


17 Louis Raths, of the Department of Educational 
Research, Ohio State University, has developed 
measurement instruments, The Culture Conflict In- 
dex, The Ohio Recognition Scale-Who’s Who In 
My Group? and The Ohio Social Acceptance Scale, 
Samples may be ordered from the Bureau for In- 
tercultural Education, 1697 Broadway, New York 


19. 
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which undergird all approaches de- 
scribed above. They are essential to any 
and all techniques in intergroup educa- 
tion. The four are these: (1) demo- 
cratic methods must be used in planning 
and executing a program of intercul- 
tural education, with both teachers 
and children; (2) critical thinking must 








be applied in all approaches; (3) each 
approach must proceed with full oppor- 
tunity for honest and free discussion; 
and (4) each must be permeated with a 
keen “sense of society,” in which a 
strong feeling of the one-ness and inter- 
dependence of all humankind is the 
paramount objective. 





Good Consumers in the Making 








STEWART B. HAMBLEN 


Knowing the what and how of buying is often difficult for the average consumer. It 
is logical that a child who receives a sound basis in consumer economics during school 
years will be a sensible buyer. Stewart B. Hamblen, consultant, The American Association 
of Teachers Colleges, New York City, describes one program for a consumer-economic 
curriculum in the high schools. Mr. Hamblen points out that while these projects are still 
in the trial and error period, they are a good beginning toward the time when such a 
program will be included in schools for the entire period from elementary through the 


secondary level. 


WHAT YEAR IS THIS? It isn’t 
enough to think, 1946, and let it go at 
that. It is the year in which our society 
has reached a stage of technological 
knowledge undreamed of even a decade 
ago. Science has given us the “know 
how” to produce and distribute goods 
and services that can make it possible 
for everyone to enjoy an adequate level 
of living. Why then do we find so 
many substandard living conditions in 
every community in this vast country? 
The answer to this question is long and 
complex. A partial solution will be con- 
sidered here. 

Most people do not know how to 
spend their money income. They do 
not realize that this money income can 
be supplemented by income-producing 
activities around their own homes—ac- 
tivities that will make goods already pur- 
chased, last longer; activities that will 
produce many goods and services other- 
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wise obtained only by the expenditure 
of cash needed for ever so many other 
purchases. The schools can do much to 
remedy the lack of this needed knowl- 
edge. In particular, consumer economics 
can take the lead in this responsibility 
by furnishing a rallying point around 
which our curriculum can work at mak- 
ing our boys and girls and the whole 
community economically literate. 


How Does Ir Work? 


Rather than speculate about an ideal 
Shangri-La consumer-economics curric- 
ulum that looks good but has not been 
put to a practical test, let’s look at a real 
situation where this work is actually 
being done and where ten years of trial 
and error work has been going on to 
make it a real and functional course. It 
is not perfect, but where can you find 
perfection? It is an honest effort to 
help boys and girls improve their eco- 
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nomic status. It is looked upon with fa- 
vor by the students and teachers who 
have experienced it, and by the commu- 
nity that has taken an active part in de- 
veloping and carrying it on. It has filled 
a definite need of that community. 

This particular consumer-economics 
course is geared to the needs and inter- 
ests of students of the eleventh and 
twelfth grades in a suburban city eight- 
een miles from New York City. The 
leadership in setting up the curriculum 
was taken by the social science depart- 
ment, but long ago the pure science, 
English, home economics, mathematics, 
and industrial arts departments came in 
to take their place in the work. Call it 
a core curriculum if you will. This 
would be an exaggeration in my opinion, 
but it is the part of the total curriculum 
that has been most successful in break- 
ing down subject barriers and correlat- 
ing the work of several departments into 
one channel. 

The basic idea back of this high- 
school course is that for the average 
person the earning and spending of an 
income are the most difficult economic 
problems that he faces. These basic ac- 
tivities involve, after the earning of an 
income, the spending of that income in 
procuring the food, clothing, shelter, 
security, recreation, and health so neces- 
sary for a full life. Besides practical in- 
formation for the wise spending of 
money, another goal is to give students 
an understanding of the kind of com- 
munity, state, and nation for which they 
must work so that all people may have 
a sufficient quantity of the economic 
goods and services for a high standard 
of living. It is sincerely believed by 
everyone concerned that individuals 
need to learn how to become intelligent 
consumers; it is not a gift with which 
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they are born. This knowledge can be 
acquired through a careful and thorough 
educational program. 


Wuat ARE THE PROBLEMS? 


The year’s work is divided into six 
parts or as some people would call them, 
units, but what is such a label worth 
except to make some teachers feel more 
comfortable and “at home”? The first 
week is spent in orienting the student to 
the general idea of consumer education 
and to the scope of consumer economics. 
This week’s work is necessary because 
few students have even a hazy idea of 
what consumer economics is all about. 


What Food Shall We Buy? 


After this brief introduction, work is 
begun on the first section of the year’s 
work. The topic is food and approxi- 
mately one- -fifth of the school year is 
used to cover this part. This apportion- 
ment is necessary because it is a very 
important subject and also because time 
spent in learning research methods, be- 
coming familiar with materials, and just 
in learning to work with fellow students 
and the instructors, need not be repeated 
in working up the other five divisions. 

There is not space here for a full ex- 
planation of what is done in the food 
unit. Therefore, only a few points will 
be highlighted. The question of an ade- 
quate diet is gone into fully. It is con- 
sidered from both the mechanical struc- 
ture and the factor of palatability. For 
what good is a balanced diet if no one 
will eat it? Marketing of food is studied. 
Food advertising is analyzed. The dif- 
ferent types of retail stores are visited 
and their good and bad points ferreted 
out. Private ownership is compared with 
cooperative ownership. Rules of good 
buymanship for the specific food areas 
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such as meat, fresh fruits, and canned 
goods are placed high in this unit. Food 
grading and informative labels are stud- 
ied. The old “scare you to death” type 
of early consumer information is played 
down; reason and firsthand experiences 
are played up. The consumer as an indi- 
vidual is not overemphasized to the det- 
riment of the consumer as a citizen in a 
democracy. No textbook as such is used 
in this unit. Rather, many books, news- 
papers and magazines, the retail stores, 
the wholesale markets, the science 
laboratory, and the home-economics 
kitchen take the place of the “basic 


text.” Learning by doing is not talked 
about with “tongue in cheek” at this 
school. 


Can I Afford That Hat? 


Clothing is the second unit studied. 
Comparison of the wardrobes of teach- 
ers, nurses, farmers, machinists, and bus 
drivers clearly show how clothing is a 
physical, social, and personal problem. 
Bodv comfort, personality requirements, 
and budgetary considerations must be 
examined in the light of practical life 
situations. The clothing budget is most 
important. Help on the buying, care, 
and upkeep of clothing is one of the 
principal goals of the unit. Factors that 
determine clothing costs are closely 
scrutinized. Consumer buying aids as 
exemplified in informative labels are 
sought for, and each student tries to set 
up individual guides for his own use. 
The national problem of adequate cloth- 
ing for all people with emphasis upon 
the relation between production and 
consumption rounds out the study. 


What Is a House For? 


The third part of the course is about 
housing. The question “What is a house 
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for?” is of prime importance in this 
study. It is believed that a house must 
contribute to physical and mental well- 
being and therefore, must be healthful, 
comfortable, and provide happiness for 
its occupants. In this way a house be- 
comes a home. To do this, housing is 
considered from both the individual and 
social angles. The students become fa- 
miliar with housing conditions in their 
community by firsthand examination. 
The relationship of housing to health, 
fire, and crime hazards are clearly identi- 
fied. Housing standards are examined 
and the community’s houses are put to 
the test concerning their adequacy. 

Pupils learn the best way to finance 
house buying. With the help of local ex- 
perts, insurance and taxes are studied. 
Building mater‘als and ways of house 
construction are studied with the help 
of local contractors. The labor union can 
be introduced here and representatives 
of labor unions and management can 
help students think clearly about all 
questions involved. The purchase, care, 
and repair of homes and their furnish- 
ings and equipment are thoroughly 
studied. Most students report that this is 
the most practical part of the unit. 


Is That My Job? 


The fourth division of the year’s work 
covers the problem of providing for the 
future. The health and happiness of a 
man and his family depend upon the 
degree of security ‘that they will have 
against the uncertainties of life. Unem- 
ployment as a major hazard to security 
is carefully surveyed. Occupational 
choices to prevent it are given careful 
attention. Unemployment insurance to 
alleviate some of its results is investi- 
gated both from the angle of present 
practices and also future trends. Acci- 
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dent prevention in the home and on the 
job is given considerable attention. Sur- 
veys are made and findings summarized. 
The Social Security Act is investigated 
carefully. It is rated on its present status, 
and recommendations for future growth 
are carefully thought out and listed. In- 
dividual efforts for security are not for- 
gotten in this study of collective ways 
of solving the problem. In fact the indi- 
vidual’s choice of a life occupation is 
given considerable attention. For those 
who can afford it, a savings plan and a 
well-rounded insurance program are 
mapped out. The final topics cover 
personal budgets and a survey of why, 
when, and where to borrow money. 


What’ll I Do With Spare Time? 


The use of leisure time. is of major 
consequence in today’s society. The lack 
of knowledge and even imagination that 
people have in regard to this commodity, 
is appalling. This, despite the fact that 
today the amount of leisure time is in- 
creasing for everyone and in this age of 
built-up tensions the right solutions must 
be found. Even a casual survey of lei- 
sure-time activities astounds the stu- 
dents. An evaluation of these findings 
clarifies the problem as it is considered 
by youth. An examination of the con- 
structive and beneficial uses of leisure 
time broadens the horizons of students 
concerning this subject. The planning 
of recreational activities, individually 
and for family groups, and whenever 
possible, the actual carrying out of such 
plans, deliberately educate boys and girls 
for a better use of the time allocated for 
recreation. There is ample opportunity 
for long time and immediate planning 
for leisure time. The possibility of find- 
ing an occupation in this field is given 
serious attention. At the conclusion of 
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the unit the student should be better 
qualified to do something for himself 
and society as a whole. 


Can I Keep Well? 


The final division of the year’s work 
is given to the study of health. As the 
cornerstone of life it is the unit that ties 
together all the work done throughout 
the rest of the year. All of the other 
units contribute their share to make a 
person healthy. Also because health is 
purchasable it certainly should be found 
in a course dealing with the buying of 
goods and services or in a study in gen- 
eral of consumer economics. The stu- 
dents not only study how they as indi- 
viduals can acquire good health but also 
how as taxpayers they can get more 
health from tax money. Group meth- 
ods of procuring health services are ex- 
amined carefully. As it should be, more 
time is spent in learning how to prevent 
sickness than in getting cured. Among 
the high spots are studies of the money 
cost of sickness, the cost of medical aid, 
and the loss of income. The United 
States Public Health Service is scruti- 
nized. A survey of the public health 
service of the local community is made. 
A set of daily, yearly, and lifelong 
health rules are formulated. The dan- 
gers of self medication and the use of 
patent medicines are not overlooked. 
The federal, state, and local health and 
drug laws are investigated. 


ARE THE REsuULTs Goop P 


This brief account of a course in 
Consumer Economics has many short- 
comings that are recognized by the 
educators who are giving it. They are 
rooting out these bad features and sub- 
stituting good ones as fast as they can. 
They also feel that this course is both 
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too little and too late to do an adequate 
job of consumer education. Some day 
there will be a well-coordinated pro- 
gram of consumer education begin- 
ning in the first grade to develop year 
by year throughout the whole school 
life of the child. Only then will the job 
be done in any adequacy. The present 





course is, however, an excellent start. 
As a result, the boys and girls who expe- 
rience it in the curriculum are better 
prepared to meet their daily life prob- 
lems. It does affect their life and living 
and helps them to improve their eco- 
nomic status. In the final analysis what 
more can be expected from education? 





and Machines, and Aviation. 


pire”. 





THE EDITORIAL BOARD and the Editorial Staff of Building America an- 
nounce the following eight titles for study units to be published during the school 
year 1946-47 at as nearly regular intervals as editorial and publishing limitations 
will permit: Europe, Social Security, Weather, Food, Power, British Empire, Men 


The selection of these particular titles is the result of several independent studies. 
The members of The Association for Supervision and Curriculum Development 
submitted their suggestions for next year’s titles to the Editorial Board. These sug- 
gestions, indicated where additional instructional materials of the Building 
America type are needed to round out the program of pupil materials already 
available. The study pamphlet entitled “Europe” is a result of such suggestions. 


This selection also incorporates the suggestions of the publisher and distributor 
of Building America, The Americana Corporation. The publisher has developed 
extensive sales of bound volumes to homes and in state and local school textbook 
adoptions. They are in a position to know what titles are most in demand by these 
two groups of users. Such interest has been shown in a unit on the “British Em- 


In addition to these two sources for titles, the Editorial Board feels that several 
of the outstanding older titles of Building America need complete revision. For 
instance, when the study unit on “Food” was written in 1935, the problem had 
many aspects different from those which are most in our minds today. Conse- 
quently a new pamphlet on “Food” will present the current world and national 
food picture and will replace the older pamphlet. 


A review of the list of titles will indieate a balance of study units among the 
various problems confronting the American people. The units range all the way 
from subjects like “Weather” or “Aviation” to the problems of “Social Security” 
and of “Power” including a discussion of atomic energy. Each of these units will 
be outlined, researched, written, and checked in the usual thorough manner which 
has proven so successful in the past twelve years in winning wide approval for 
Building America as interesting, objective, and useful instructional material. 
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As told by MARGARET E. WAESPE, teacher, Grade VI 


In a preceding article a case has been made for the development of worldwide under- 
standing within the elementary school. The following articles from the Weaver School, 
Springfield, Mo. illustrate how we can provide elementary students with experiences 
which can result in better social and economic comprehension. 


THE WEAVER SIXTH GRADE Co- 
operative Toggery Shop is a continua- 
tion of a project that had its beginning 
last year in a current-event discuss on 
period. Children had been commenting 
on the various items that were difficult 
to buy because of the scarcities during 
the war. Someone remarked that he had 
noticed in an advertisement of our lead- 
ing piece-goods store that only two dress 
lengths would be sold to each customer. 
In the discussion that followed, one child 
remarked that she had several print 
dresses that were “perfectly good”, but 
that would be too small for her by 
spring. Another jokingly asked if they 
would fit her. From this idea our tog- 
gery exchange grew—w ith its unex- 
pected host of learning opportunities. 

From the beginning our aim has been 
to render a community service of keep- 
ing materials made scarce during, or be- 
cause, of the war in circulation. The 
children formed something resembling 
a corporation, in which they all eagerly 
bought stock at ten cents a share. They 
brought their outgrown clothing and 
set their own prices on them. Other 
children, mothers, fathers and even per- 
sons who have no children in our school, 
patronize our toggery shop; not only 
to buy articles, but to bring others for 
us to sell. 

We have had many problems to solve. 
Overhead troubled us for a while, until 
we decided to become a cooperative and 
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charge 1o per cent for selling articles to 
those who were not shareholders in the 
cooperative. A very exact system of 
bookkeeping was obviously necessary, 
and before this problem was solved, we 
had to enlist the aid of the second year 
bookkeeping class at Senior High to help 
us set up the proper bookkeeping pro- 
cedures. Since we were handling other 
people’s valuable property, we decided 
we should have some sort. of insurance 
to cover any possible loss or damage. A 
committee investigated this, and found 
itself going beyond the immediate prac- 
tical problem as it delved into the origin, 
uses, and management of insurance. 

As our business grew, we began to 
wonder if it was necessary to have a 
retailer’s license. If we needed a license, 
we should probably also be collecting 
sales tax. A committee of five children 
was chosen to go to the Court House 
and find the answers to as many of our 
questions as possible while there. These 
are the questions that we wanted to 
know: 


Do we need to collect sales tax for our 
shop? 

How many different kinds of taxes do 
we pay in Springfield? 

What is the sales tax used for? 

Have we always had sales tax? 

How did we get it? 

Did they pay taxes a long time ago? 
Who started income tax? 

What is it used for? 

How are taxes collected? 
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What happens to people who don’t 
pay their taxes? 

What is the difference in a tax and a 
bond? 

What do we use automobile taxes for? 
Do all states have sales tax? 

Does Canada have sales tax? 

Is the money from taxes and licenses 
used in different ways? 

Do we need a license for our shop? 
How many different kinds of licenses 
are required in Springfield? 

Why does anyone have a right to tell 
you that you have to pay income tax 
on money that you have made your- 
self? 

Is ignorance of whether or not we 
have to pay, an excuse? 

Would it make any difference in 
whether or not we have to have a 
license if we decide to sell soap? 

The committee brought back good in- 
formation and material. Children who 
had been paying out pennies for sales 
taxes over a long period and who had 
taken this as a matter of course, now 
were interested in the nature of taxes 
and the collection and uses of tax 
moneys. 

As more and more goods came into 
our shop, we felt the need of advertising 
to acquaint the public with the size and 
kind of articles that we had for sale. A 
committee investigated the various ways 
in which stores in our community ad- 
vertise to determine which means of ad- 
vertising were most effective and which 
would be possible to us. This gave us 
an interesting comparison of the cost 
and advantages of advertising in our 
local newspapers, over the radio, in the 
movies, and in magazines. 

The scarcity of soap had now caught 
our interest and we decided we would 
like to make some soap from the used 
kitchen fats that we were saving and 
sell the soap in our shop. First we de- 
cided that we should write to Donald 
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Nelson and ask his permission to use fats 
intended for ammunition, for soap. We 
received his permission and a committee 
learned how to make soap and proceeded 
to make it. 

About the time that our soap was well 
underway, we heard of a hundred or 
more print feed sacks, washed and 
ironed, that we could buy for 25 cents 
each. We decided to invest the money 
that we had from our sale of stocks 
in these sacks, and sell them at a slight 
profit; at the same time we would be 
supplying prints that were definitely 
hard to find. We did not have enough 
stock money to cover the cost of 
sacks, so we had to borrow what we 
lacked at 6 per cent interest. Our sacks 
always sell in record time. There are 
usually from 2 to 5 sacks of a kind, and 
of a surprisingly good pattern and qual- 
ity. In the 2 years our shop has been 
operating, we have sold around 7 or 8 
hundred of these sacks. This year we 
had to pay 30 cents each for them, and 
consequently have had to charge more 
ourselves. Experiences like these have 
been an incentive to note the cost and 
price of things, and to make concrete 
observations of supply and demand. 

Our librarian brought us three large 
books on the origin, organization and 
workings of cooperatives. They were 
definitely intended for adult reading, 
but spurred by the problems arising from 
our own venture, some of the children 

made a study of cooperatives and re- 
ported their findings to the group. One 
of the children read an article in the 
Readers’ Digest about a cooperative in 
Elma, Washington. She wrote and asked 
them details of their organization, to see 
how an adult working cooperative com- 
pared with ours. 

A nice writeup and picture of our 
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shop appeared on the front page of our 
local paper. The Cooperative Associa- 
tion in Kansas City saw this account and 
wrote to us congratulating us on our 
venture and asking that we write an 
account of our organization and opera- 
tion to be published in their journal. A 
committee of four was appointed to 
write this account. Since then, the Co- 
operative Association has been kind 
enough to send us their journal every 
month. They also sent us some material 
on cooperatives that they thought might 
prove interesting to us. 

We read in this material, that co- 
operatives really had their beginnings 
in the “grass root democracy” of our 
country with the log rollings and house 
raisings of the pioneers. Another state- 
ment that challenged our interest was 
that cooperatives would be able to do 
away with the two basic causes of war 
—the strivings for economic gains and 
for prestige or superiority. This caused 
us to think back over all the wars in our 
country’s history to check and see. We 
decided that we would like to in some 
way show graphically how the eooper- 
ative spirit has prevailed down through 
America’s history—making possible our 
present progress—and our great promise 
for the future. Before the discussion 
period was over, we had a sketchy out- 
line of the high spots as we remembered 
them. 

Quickly each decided the period upon 
which he would prefer to work. The 
balance was very good. Thus we found 
ourselves digging into history, along 
with economics, business administration, 
civics, political science, and other sub- 
jects which, if taught in isolation as 
formal subjects, would have had little 
meaning and have aroused little interest. 
Our shop also led us into the field of 
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crafts. Some of our sacks had been torn 
where they were stitched. We had not 
wanted to sell damaged goods, so now 
we had the problem of disposing of 
these sacks so as not to be obliged to 
list them as a total loss. We have a loom 
here at school and most of our children 
are experienced weavers. Some one hit 
upon the happy thought of tearing the 
damaged sacks and sewing them in our 
leisure time, and then weaving them into 
rugs to sell through our shop. 

One evening Dr. Sherwood Eddy 
spoke at the Negro school here on the 
racial problem. One of the children at- 
tended the meeting with her parents. 
Dr. Eddy described the Negro-white 
cooperative in the South that had been 
started through his efforts. After the 
meeting the child talked with Dr. Eddy 
and asked him the address of the co- 
operative in the South. She wrote and 
obtained information as to their organ- 
ization and operation. We have been 
concerned with the interracial problem 
from the beginning, and this gave an 
added interest to this contact. 

Last year when we closed our shop 
for the summer and declared dividends 
on the stock involved—we discovered to 
our surprise that our investment had 
paid exactly 100 per cent! A child who 
had bought a 5 dollar block of stock 
found himself with 10 dollars for the 
use of his money and efforts for the 

ear. The children were all firmly con- 
vinced of the value of cooperatives and 
sound investments in general! This year 
bids fair to be as successful as last. 

Our current interest in connection 
with the cooperative is concerned with 
the world food crisis. From newspaper 
articles, Life Magazine and the Chicago 
Round Table pamphlet we have read 
and discussed the seriousness of the sit- 
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uation. One child noted that the Secre- 
tary of Agriculture said that we had 
only 120 days to do anything about 
the problem. Our plans are as yet 
in an embryonic stage, but we are con- 
sidering mimeographing a set of easy 
lessons in gardening and distributing 


As told by LUCILLE WHITAKER, teacher, Grade VI 


A SHORT TIME AGO, Springfield 
was involved in a three-day telephone 
strike. The first morning after the serv- 
ice had been discontinued, our discussion 
group was buzzing with the inconveni- 
ences that it had caused. One child had 
a father who was a coal dealer—another 
had a mother who operated a beauty 
shop. Both businesses were definitely 
curtailed and hampered by the strike. 
One little girl’s mother depended on a 
taxi to take her to work and had forgot- 
ten that she would be unable to call one 
that morning and consequently had been 
late to work. Just then we heard our 
school phone ring, and were surprised 
for 4 moment till someone remembered 
that we had an interbuilding exchange 
that would continue to operate regard- 
less of the strike. 

Thus we found ourselves in the midst 
of a discussion of all the things that hap- 
pened because of the lack of telephones 
—and from there we turned to supposi- 
tion. “Suppose you needed a doctor?” 
“That’s an emergency—you could get 
a doctor,” answered another. “My 
mother said she would call me and tell 
me to stay for lunch if she had to go to 
town this noon. I guess she forgot about 
the strike.” Then we decided to find 
out just how important the telephone 
really was to our daily way of living. 
We set up these two problems to investi- 
gate before the next day. 
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them through the shop as we sell seeds, 
pepper and tomato plants, and the like. 

We believe that this project has fur- 
nished and will continue to furnish 
countless opportunities for linking the 
academic content of the curriculum 
with things that are vital and practical. 





1. How important is the telephone in 
our homes, our school, in Spring- 
field, and in our country? 


2. How are messages sent by telephone? 


Our discussion of the importance and 
necessity of the telephone to our way of 
life was tremendously interesting—but 
the part that electricity played in our 
lives—what grew out of our reading 
on how messages were sent—was even 
more intriguing. We started listing the 
things that would happen if we didn’t 
have electricity for one week. Four 
groups worked on this—one listing the 
things that would happen in our homes, 
another, the things that would happen 
here at school, a third listing the effects 
the lack of electricity would have on 
our city, and a fourth being concerned 
with the effects on the country at large. 

All the lists were interesting—but 
somehow the committee who had 
worked on the effects on the city, had 
either done a better job or just had a 
more spectacular field in the first place 
—for this list was by far the most inter- 
esting. Trains stopped—buses stopped— 
no traffic signals—factories shut down— 
no telegraphs—no newspapers—no tele- 
phones—dentists, barbers, hairdressers— 
all handicapped—no burglar alarms—no 
fire alarms—hospitals unable to function 
properly, and on and on went this amaz- 
ing list. 
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Now we were concerned with how 


our city actually obtained its electricity. 
Some thought it came from Bagnell 
Dam, but they were not sure. So now 
we began working on these questions: 


1. Where does Springfield get its elec- 
tricity? 

2. In an emergency where would we get 
extra power? 

3. What is the name of the company 
which sells electricity to Springfield? 


The general manager of our Gas and 
Electric Company, seemed the logical 
person to answer these questions, so a 
committee was chosen to write to him. 
When we received our letter, we no- 
ticed that the printed heading on the 
letter and the envelope which had read 
Springfield Gas and Electric Company, 
had been stamped out and the heading 
City Utilities of Springfield, Mo., sub- 
stituted. (Springfield has only recently 
acquired ownership of the gas and elec- 
tric company, and several attempts have 
been made to acquire the water com- 
pany.) Someone wondered why the 
name had been changed—and in trying 
to explain this, we became involved in 
municipal ownership. 


1. What is meant by municipal owner- 
ship of utilities? 

2. What are the benefits of municipal 
ownership? 

3. How does a city go about getting 
control of utilities? 


After talking about electricity for 
several days, we began to wonder just 
what it was anyway, so now we had 
these things that we wanted to know: 


1. What is electricity anyway? (In 
clarifying this we saw a moving pic- 
ture on water power.) 

How was electricity discovered? 


N 


(This led to individual reports on 
Morse, Edison, Bell, and Marconi. ) 





3- How has it changed our way of liv- 
ing? (Here one group branched off 
on an interesting comparison of the 
ways in which things now done by 
electricity were done long ago before 
its discovery.) 

4. What makes neon lights? Are they 

used for anything except signs? 

How does electricity get in a battery? 

(We had several excellent scientific 

experiments here.) 


we 
. 


In answering our letter, the manager 
had explained to us that our electricity 
passed through a meter, which is built 
like a small motor and registers the 
amount of electricity which is used in 
the building. Now we wondered: 

1. How do we know how much our 
electric light bills should be? 

Can we learn to read the meter our- 


selves? 
3. What good does a fuse do? 


w 


While we were experimenting with 
dry cell batteries, we had made a tele- 
graph- -sending key from a diagram we 
found in a bodke This got us interested 
in the way messages were sent. 


1. What is the difference in a telegram 

and a cablegram? 

What kind of messages did they send 

before we had electricity? 

3. What is the Morse code? How is it 
used? 

4. What is a teletype? How is it used 
today? 


Nw 


A committee visited the Western Un- 
ion office to help us with these questions. 
They brought back sample telegrams 
and cablegrams as well as some messages 
that had come on the teletype machine. 

One group had become interested in 
pictures sent by wire, and made an inter- 
esting exhibit of these pictures. Another 
group had made a collection of light 
bulbs and radio tubes of various kinds. 
We had one light bulb which was forty- 
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three years old. This caused us to won- 
der how long homes had been lighted by 


As told by ANNA MCMILLEN, teacher, Grade V 


FOR THE PAST several weeks our 
fifth grade has been very interested in 
dairying. There are perhaps two reasons 
for this interest. We had been discussing 
the work of the different fathers in the 
room, and the different occupations in 
the community, with the idea of choos- 
ing the work that seemed most impor- 
tant to the greatest number in Weaver, 
for our future study. Our room has 
charge of the money and reports for our 
school-lunch program. We became in- 
terested in the fact that the number of 
bottles of milk that were used each day 
was constantly increasing as more chil- 
dren developed a liking for milk. 

We knew that the Hiland Dairy sup- 
plied our milk for the school lunches. 
Someone wondered if the milk the dairy 
used came from around here. Someone 
else wondered how many dairies there 
were in Springfield. So we decided to 
find the answers to these questions: 

1. How do the Springfield dairies get 
their milk—is it brought in by truck 
or refrigerator cars or just by farm- 
ers? 

. How many dairies are there in 

Springfield? 

. Do all the schools in the city get their 
milk from the Hiland Dairy? 

. What is the difference in raw milk 

and pasteurized milk? 

In investigating the process and mean- 
ing of pasteurization, we discovered that 
there were many different ways in 
which milk was processed. One group 
made a chart listing and explaining the 
various kinds of milk, such as raw, pas- 
teurized, powdered, condensed, evap- 
orated, buttermilk, and homogenized. 
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electricity, and to compare the earlier 
ways of lighting before its discovery. 





While we were in the midst of this 
study, our Sunday paper published a 
full-page feature study of a cheese proc- 
essing plant that is located at Nixa, a 
little town about fifteen miles from 
Springfield. This cheese plant is the 
largest in the United States. We learned 
that not only cheese was a byproduct of 
milk, but that both alcohol and vinegar 
were made from the whey. During the 
war this factory produced exclusively 
for government use, the purest alcohol 
obtainable—o8 per cent proof. 

During our reading, one group be- 
came interested in the importance of 
milk as a food. They followed this study 
and reported their findings to the group. 
After reading of the many uses of milk, 
we also wondered if this region had to 
import milk or if the farms in our vicin- 
ity had enough milk for our needs. One 
committee discovered that we sold many 
milk products to other parts of the coun- 
try—butter, cheese, vinegar, ice cream, 
and whey for use in feeding. They also 
compared the modern way of transport- 
ing milk and milk products with the 
uses of milk and its products years ago. 

We knew that our milk was double- 
capped for our protection, but we did 
not know the exact meaning of the 
Grade A on the bottles. In trying to 
understand this, we learned more about 
modern practices in handling milk. We 
studied bacteria in milk and the need for 
laws governing the handling and sale of 
milk. A committee was chosen to go to 
the City Health Department, and in 
learning what they had to do to protect 
our milk supply from contamination, 
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they also learned the other services that 
the health department gives the people. 

We still wanted to know more about 
the ways in which our milk supply was 
kept pure and uncontaminated. 

1. What do the city and government 
inspectors do? 

2. Who pays these officials? 

3- How often do they inspect the milk? 

4. How do people learn about their 
findings? 

5. Can anybody sell milk? What does a 
farmer need before he can sell milk 
to a dairy? 

6. How does a community trace the 
source of milk-borne diseases? 


After this group of questions was an- 
swered to our satisfaction, we appre- 
ciated more fully the contributions of 
the city and state health departments to 
our general welfare. 





Three groups made very interesting 
charts in connection with their reports. 
One chart dealt with the uses the United 
States makes of its milk supply—-cheese, 
fluid milk, ice cream, powdered milk, 
and evaporated milk. This group also 
made a map of the dairying regions in 
the United States and the world. A sec- 
ond chart graphically portrayed the in- 
crease in dairy cattle from 4,837,000 in 
1840, tO 25,334,000 in 1940. The third 
chart showed the cost of milk per quart 
in terms of work-minutes in the differ- 
ent countries. The fact that in the 
United States the cost was 4 work-min- 
utes, and in Italy the cost was 24 work- 
minutes led us to an understanding of 
how standards of living, natural re- 
sources and mass production influence 
the lives and work of a country. 














ALL ASCD MEMBERS should know about the work of the Committee of 
Twelve. It is the committee which assumes major responsibility for keeping the 
national organization aware of curriculum and supervisory problems in various 
parts of the country. Through activities such as exchange of information, work 
with state representatives, and working conferences in which there is an oppor- 
tunity for face-to-face relationships, these committee members help in the effort 
to keep close to the educational front line—the individual school or classroom 
where every effort is being made to provide better programs of learning for chil- 
dren and youth. In addition, members of this committee help to organize and 
carry out plans for increasing membership as well as activities. Members of this 


committee for 1946-47 are: 


Region | WILLIAM H. BURTON: Connecticut, Maine, New Hampshire, Ver- 


mont, Massachusetts, Rhode Island 


Region II WILLIAM E. YOUNG: New York, New Jersey, Pennsylvania, Dela- 


ware 


Region Ill E. BOYD GRAVES: Maryland, District of Columbia, Virginia, West 


Virginia 


Region IV A. R. MEAD: North Carolina, South Carolina, Florida, Georgia 
Region V PAUL MISNER: Illinois, Michigan, Ohio, Indiana 
Region VI EDNA I. MURPHY: Minnesota, Wisconsin, North Dakota, South 


Dakota, Nebraska 


Region fa R. LEE THOMAS: Tennessee, Kentucky, Louisiana, Alabama, Mis- 


sissi 


Region VIII J. C. MATHEWS: Texas, Oklahoma 

Region IX GILBERT S. WILLEY: New Mexico, Colorado, Utah, Wyoming 
Region X DON PATTERSON: Washington, Oregon, Idaho, Montana 
Region XI CHARLES A. LEE: Kansas. Iowa, Missouri, Arkansas 

Region XII GLADYS L. POTTER: California, Arizona, Nevada 
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WE INTRODUCE a new department, 
“Our Readers Say” in this issue of Epuca- 
TIONAL LEADERSHIP. It has been the feeling 
for some time that pages of this Journal 
might well present opportunities for dis- 
cussion of issues of current professional as 
well as Association concern. It is with this 
thought in mind that readers are invited 
to send to the Editorial Office: 


1. Questions concerning or reactions to 
articles appearing in EpucaTIONAL 
LeabersHip. Suggestions for added 
magazine features are better imple- 
mented if group judgment functions. 
It is hoped that this particular depart- 
ment may share in this type of ex- 
change of opinion and information. 


Statements relative to general profes- 
sional issues of current interest not 
necessarily included in issues of Epu- 
CATIONAL LeapersHIP. Members of 
the Publications Committee suggest 
that readers may have things which 
should be said about the schools’ role 
in social action, the impact of educa- 
tion on the daily living of groups and 
individuals, the creation of an educa- 
tional environment in which initiative 
and creative thinking (of both teach- 
ers and children) is fostered, the kind 
of supervision teachers want, a defini- 
tion of basic skills for today’s schools, 
problems of “professional splitting” il- 
lustrated in an attitude of either-or 
instead of both-and in the relation- 
ships among elementary, secondary, 
and college teachers; administrators, 
teachers, and supervisory staffs; and 
between men and women. 


. Reactions to ASCD policies and its 
official platform. “The Listening Post” 
this month summarizes answers to the 
questionnaire sent out by the Legisla- 
tive Committee to ASCD membership 
in the spring. Undoubtedly, a number 
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Our Readers Say 





of you will have reactions to the sum- 
mary. We shall look forward to in- 
cluding these in early issues of the 
magazine. 

On paper, the Association platform 
reads well. There may well be ques- 
tions, however, about its actual im- 
plementation in learning situations. In 
this issue we present such a statement 
from the chairman of the Association’s 
Committee on Appraisal and Plans, 
the committee which took major re- 
sponsibility in drafting the platform. 
Not only Miss Miel’s statement, but 
the entire platform merits your care- 
ful reading and consideration. Does it 
measure up to the highest possible 
goals for education in this modern 
world? Are we following it in terms 
of action or giving lip service only? 


This official platform appears on the 
back cover. Please read it carefully in 
preparation for the following statement by 
Alice Miel, Chairman of the Committee on 
Appraisal and Plans, who says: 


I AM CONCERNED. The ASCD plat- 
form makes some splendid statements about 
modern schools and the job they should 
be doing—giving youngsters “a chance to 
think and talk about our social structure 
and decide how it may be improved,” pro- 
viding a curriculum that has “meaning and 
significance for the youngsters.” I have 
been looking hard for spots where our 
young people in elementary and secondary 
schools have such opportunities to deal 
with today’s world and find that they are 
few indeed. I have located one elementary 
school where children run their own co- 
operative and maintain contact with a 
number of adult cooperatives, where they 
studied the possible impact on them of a 
threatened strike, where they compared 
the propaganda of a utilities company 
trying to head off municipal ownership 
(Continued on page 69) 
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FAITH AND COURAGE WANTED! 


THE MOST TRAGIC development of 
the first postwar year has been the growing 
defeatism of the American public mind in 
regard to both world peace and continued 
prosperity and well-being at home. We 
talk war with Russia and predict the time 
of the next depression. This defeatism is 
tragic not only because of its consequences 
at home and abroad, but all the more be- 
cause it is unnecessary and based on fal- 
lacious assumptions with regard to the 
state of both world and domestic affairs. 
Neither wars nor severe economic depres- 
sions are inevitable. Democracy was strong 
and effective in war. It can be strong and 
effective in peace. It is our failure to live 
our philosophy—not the philosophy itself 
—that is our weakness and it is this failure 
and not Russia that today threatens world 
peace and makes depressions likely. 

Since September 1945, America has been 
gradually losing her moral leadership of 
the world. Where America has lost, Russia 
has gained. This is not because the Russian 
philosophy is superior to our own; it is 
rather because America has been so uncer- 
tain, confused, and belated in action that 
the masses of people the world over feel 
that they have more to gain in association 
with Moscow than with Washington. Simi- 
larly, in the domestic scene the first post- 
war year has been faltering and unproduc- 
tive. Here again we have been confused 
and uncertain. Both in the domestic and 
international scenes we have often be- 
trayed our friends and played into the 
hands of our enemies, confusing men of 
good will the world over and disillusioning 
them with regard to the potentialities of 
America’s world leadership. 

The source of America’s weakness is not 
difficult to find. It lies in the simple fact 
that we will not face the problems of the 
postwar world with full implications of our 
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democratic tradition in mind. That tradi- 
tion guarantees civil liberties and all hu- 
man rights to all of our citizens regardless 
of color, creed, or economic status. Con- 
cerning this guarantee there can be no 
question as far as theory is concerned. But 
in practice we lack the courage and imagi- 
nation to carry through to the logical im- 
plications of our basic philosophy. In pro- 
viding housing for veterans the same thing 
has happened. We know what we ought to 
do if we are to keep faith with the veterans 
and with our tradition of a humane democ- 
racy. But we hesitate because of a fear of 
socialism and the opposition of private 
enterprise. In the field of industrial rela- 
tions we are in a similar vacillation, lacking 
a policy of labor relations which will pro- 
tect the public, the employer, and the em- 
ployee alike. In the international scene we 
are so fearful of communism that we have 
perpetuated fascists in office in the con- 
quered countries. We have turned our 
friends out and put our enemies in—all to 
the confusion of liberty-loving individuals 
in these countries. All indications point to 
the fact that we are repeating the error of 
prewar days and building up the fascists to 
protect ourselves against communism. Fear 
has so taken possession of our hearts that 
we have become faltering and uncertain, 
both at home and abroad. 

Our fears of Russia and communism are 
both ridiculous and tragic in consequence. 
We are the richest and most powerful na- 
tion on earth. We have the longest tradi- 
tion of human freedom and the richest ex- 
perience with democratic processes. If we 
would only follow through both in the 
international and domestic scenes to the 
logical implications of our basic tradition 
of freedom we would inspire the people the 
world over with the quality of our leader- 

(Continued on page 60) 
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How Do We Rate? 


“THIS IS a good idea; let’s have more of 
it.” This at least wakes me up to the need 
for more community participation.” This 
is no record to be proud of.” 

Such were the types of comments which 
ASCD members wrote on the question- 
naire sent out by the Legislative Commit- 
tee early in the spring. Approximately 850 
questionnaires on membership participa- 
tion in civic affairs and reading interests 
had been returned when results were com- 
piled and analyzed. In light of the findings 
presented here, it may be well to evaluate 
carefully the activities which are desirable 
in individuals who are leaders in at least 
one aspect of community planning. Is an 
overall concern for the betterment of 
community living evident in the results as 
presented? 

To what degree do ASCD members be- 
long to and participate in civic organiza- 
tions? 


1. 242 belong to the Association for 
University Women in contrast to 61 
members of the National League of 
Women Voters. Of the former, ap- 
proximately 60 per cent indicated ac- 
tive participation, while in the latter 
instance, only 33 per cent took an 
active part. 

135 out of 155 who indicated mem- 
bership in the Community Citizens 
Association, participate actively. 
Slightly more than 100 belong to the 
National Federation of Business and 
Professional Clubs. 

Less than 50 hold memberships in the 
American Association for the United 
States, or the Women’s Action Com- 
mittee for Lasting Peace; less than 
25 are members of Americans United 
for World Government; Federal 
Union, Inc., World Federalist, and 
The People’s Mandate Committee for 
Inter-American Peace and Coopera- 
tion have the attention of less than 


10 ASCD members. 
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The committee recognizes that a large 
number of the organizations listed were 
groups whose membership is limited to 
women. Miscellaneous organizations listed 
indicated scattered membership in other 
organizations of a civic and fraternal na- 
ture. Comments of members also indicate 
that such a large amount of time was de- 
manded by professional duties that civic 
participation was restricted. The question 
of active association with movements for 
education and action which lie outside of 
our immediate professional interest re- 
mains, however, and must be examined 
carefully by all school people. 

What do ASCD members read? 

Says one educator, “Teachers’ reading is 
a sedative.” In view of the request that 
only magazines dealing with the issues of 
the time be listed, the committee cannot 
give complete evidence to the point. How- 
ever, as a result of responses, it might well 
be asked: 

Does our reading stimulate thinking and 
discussion? Is. our way of keeping up with 
the news relatively passive? Do we select 
briefed and pictorial presentation of issues 
rather than more complete analyses? 


1. Whether one takes figures indicating 
only regular readers, or uses a total of 
both “regular” and “occasional” 
readers, four magazines stand high: 
Life, 801 total readers;! Time, 704 
total readers; Reader’s Digest, 671 
total readers; and Saturday Evening 
Post, 579 total readers. 

Newsweek, Harpers, and Atlantic 
Monthly have 498, 473, and 448 total 
readers, respectively. In all three cases 
there is a larger number of occasional 
readers than regular readers. 

The Nation, New Republic, and For- 
tune claim 347, 330, and 317 total 


1 Refers to total of occasional and regular readers. 
(Continued on page 70) 
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“MANY VALUABLE INSIGHTS may 
be gained by watching children during 
periods of free play.” That’s what the book 
had said. She could see the words quite 
clearly, on the 
bottom of a left- 
hand page. She 
remembered 
making a spec- 
ial mental note 
of it, and plan- 


\ 
XI Vy 
yd 
ning, as she sat 


in her dormi- se / 


tory room at Ke 
college, that way ct \) 


4, oH j 
- 2%, / 


CN 
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would always, 
always, sun, 
snow or mud, 
go to the play- 
ground with her children and observe 
them carefully. The chill in the air this 
morning made it a bit uncomfortable 
to be standing outdoors, but she wasn’t 
going to let a shiver or two deter her from 
gaining “valuable insights.” She set her 
teeth and observed the more intently. 

Joan Arthur was worried about her 
group. They didn’t seem to have that “co- 
hesion” they had talked about in her 
courses at college. And, at the outset, she 
had decided she was going to start her first 
year of teaching by developing the best, 
the most cohesive group of any teacher in 
the land. 

For a month, now, Joan had worked 
hard to develop good group feeling. She 
had helped the youngsters learn to plan to- 
gether,—with considerable success, she felt. 
Why only yesterday when Susan had sug- 
gested, “Let’s vote on it, and the majority 
wins.”, Polly had said, “Wait a minute. 
We ought to talk it over first. Maybe we 
can find something we can all agree on.” 
Joan had almost purred, she was so pleased 
at this sign of progress. 
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The book said 


The Importance of People 


EVERYONE NEEDS TO BELONG 





Ruth Cunningham 








She had made sociograms, studied in- 
tragroup organization, and discovered the 
isolates. Of course she would have to do 
something about the isolates. “Every child 
has a need to ‘belong’.” She wouldn’t ever 
forget that, for they’d discussed it at 
length in class. She hadn’t overcome the 
feeling yet that the word “belongingness” 
used by Professor Wood was a strange 
coinage, but the idea it connoted was a 
good one, she was sure. Yes sir! Every 
child in her room was going to belong, 
even if she had to work her heart out to 
make it so. 

She hadn’t been able as 
yet to do something about 
each isolate, but she was 
pretty sure she knew the 
reason for each, and that 
was a good start. Jack Ben- 
ton, for example, just 
couldn’t do the things the 
others did. He couldn’t 





seem to fit into the ball ? oo 
games or the “horsing a 
around” with the other 


boys. It was understandable, of course, 
since he’d been ill and out of school for 
a year or so. Joan had made a mental note 
to try to teach him a few 
tricks about throwing and 
catching balls. She wasn’t 
so sure of herself on the 
ee football skills, though. 
‘hte ~~ ) Maybe, she considered, 
~ °~ J she could get Billy to give 

¥ Jack some coaching. 
~-/7)~ Then there was Sally 
Lou, a sweet little thing. 
She was always wanting to 
help the teacher. She’d of- 
fer to arrange the flowers, or to erase the 
blackboards, or to stay in at recess to clean 

the art cupboard. — 

“I'd have thought Sally Lou was per- 


Jack 
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fectly adjusted if I 
hadn’t had Ed.Psych. 
112,’ Joan decided. 
“Now, of course, I know 
she is clinging to an 
adult for recognition be- 
cause she hasn’t made a 
satisfactory peer adjust- 
ment.” 

Joan smiled, pleased 
with herself that she knew so much. But 
the smile faded as she thought about some 
other problems. 

For the last week or two, there had been 
little bursts of whispering in small groups, 
and sidelong glances, mostly in the direc- 
tion of the 
teacher. As Joan 
approached such 
a group, there 
would be a 
hushed _ silence vi a 
or someone 
would begin to 
talk loud and 
fast in a way that 
made her sure the conversation had shifted. 
Funny, too, that Nancy, Tom, and Jack 
seemed to be the leaders in this subversive 
activity, sometimes talking among them- 
selves, and sometimes joining other groups 
to initiate the undercover work. All this, 
Joan felt, was not good for “cohesion.” 

Moreover, the ways things worked 
weren’t what she had Jearned to expect in 
Ed.Psych.112. The sociogram showed that 
both Nancy and Tom were leaders, so 
maybe that explained the way they could 
stir things up. But Nancy and Tom seemed 
to be in on this business together, and ac- 


cording to all the 
CG 
Ab 


authorities, boys and 


Sally Lou 


Sidelong glances 


girls at that age are 
not supposed to co- 
operate. Unless, Joan 
remembered with a 
frightened gasp, they 
were precociously 
mature. A _ quick 
glimpse of Nancy’s 
flying pigtails as she 
raced across the 
playground in a 
Flying pigtails swift game of tag, 
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was reassuring. Joan couldn’t see Tom, 
but she was reasonably certain he was 
somewhere on the bottom in that football- 
playing pile of boys. That, according to 
the book, was “normal” for a twelve-year- 
old. 

But on the sociogram Jack had showed 
up as an isolate, and shouldn’t have been 
a leader, or even associated with leaders 
like Nancy and Tom. Yet in this whisper- 
ing campaign he was acting just as though 
he were a leader in spite of what the socio- 
gram had indicated. There was something 
definitely queer about the whole affair. 

When it was time 
to go in from the 
playground, Joan 
wasn’t sure whether 
to be glad or sorry 
—glad to get thaw- 
ed out after her 
chilly vigil—or sorry 
because she’d have 
to live through 
more of that sly, 
subversive whisper- 
ing. 

Just before the afternoon recess, the 
whispering and the side-glancing became 
even more acute. It was Jack who de- 
tached himself from one of the groups and 
approached Joan. 

“Miss Arthur,” he said, “we wanta all 
play kickball together this afternoon, the 
boys and girls and everybody. And we 
want you to play, too.’ 

The last few words came out in a breath- 
less rush. Glancing around the room, Joan 
saw that every eye was on her, that every- 
one seemed to be holding his breath for 
her reply. 

“Why, yes,” she said 
might be a good idea.” 

The feeling of gratified relief that swept 
the room was so intense as to be almost 
tangible. The looks of deep concern melted 
into broad grins. 

In the kickball game, the ball came Joan’s 
direction so often that she was kept busy 
most of the time. In one brief moment of 
inactivity she had a twinge of conscience. 

“I’m not observing the way I should,” 
she thought. “I really ought to be watching 
the isolates. But, gee, these are swell kids, 
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Chilly vigil 


slowly. “That 

















and this is really fum. Here comes that ball 
_ again.” 
Joan, as flushed and breathless as any of 


Deep concern 


room. 


“Gee kids,” said Jack. “It really worked, 


didn’t it?” 











the youngsters, was called from the room 
just as the group came in from recess. No 
sooner-had the door closed behind her, 
than conversation began to pop in the 





“Sure,” agreed Martha. “She laughed 
right out and seemed to have fun.” 
“And,” chimed in Sally Lou, “she never 


... to broad grins 


guessed how hard we worked to get the 
idea over.” 

“Nope.” Tom’s face was very serious as 
he spoke. “It sure took an awful lot of 
planning, but it was worth it. Now she 
really belongs.” 
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ship and the promise of our institutions. 
But we are so selfish and greedy in the 
economic scene that we are unwilling to 
live up to the full meaning of our democ- 
racy, and in failing to live up to our dy- 
namic concept of life we are giving the 
proponents of conflicting ideologies a 
worldwide heyday with the masses of peo- 
ple. 

It is still time for America to reassert 
her leadership. It is still time for us to 
take a firm position in defense of human 
rights everywhere in the international 
scene. It is still time for us to apply our 
democratic principles of human relations 
in the domestic scene, keeping faith with 
employees, employers, and the public. It is 
still time to do something for our veterans 
in the way of housing, job opportunities, 
and a stable economic order. But if we are 
to assert ourselves in the international scene 
and be successful with our democracy at 
home we must overcome our silly fears, 
stop blaming Russia, and stop talking about 
war. We must make a careful analysis of 
the problems which confront us both at 
home and abroad. We must plan and carry 
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out a constructive program for their solu- 


.tion. From an educational standpoint we 


need a better interpretation of American 
free institutions. We need something more 
than a mere theoretical interpretation of 
democracy. We need to make clear what 
democracy means in the various areas of 
human relations. We need the courage and 
the unselfishness to follow this philosophy 
even though it may force us in spots to 
break with some of our traditional patterns. 
Those of us who are teachers are particu- 
larly in need of renewed vision and cour- 
age in these directions. We shall not lead 
America out of the present doldrums of 
defeatism and confusion without a clear 
sense of direction and a determined faith 
in our concepts of freedom. We should be 
constantly reminded of the fact that we 
have a strong, vital, and creative tradition 
of freedom and human values. We need 
only to give it free play and full applica- 
tion to make it a success, and through this 
success to commend it to the world. Only 
in this way can we overcome our defeatism 
and regain what we have lost in the way of 
world moral leadership since VJ Day. 
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Learning to Live. The Project in Applied 
Economics has recently made an appraisal 
of its achievements during the past seven 
years which are incorporated in two pub- 
lications of a summary nature. Learn and 
Live by Clara M. Olson and Norman D. 
Fletcher reports considerable improvement 
in living in communities which have pro- 
duced and used printed materials pertain- 
ing to food, clothing, and shelter. Better 
Living by G. Marian Young is a compila- 
tion of practical activities suitable for class- 
room use by teachers who wish to help to 
raise the level of living of their pupils and 
their families. The Sloan Foundation 
which subsidized the project reports the 
adoption of a long-term program to fa- 
miliarize the teacher-educating institutions 
of the country with the results of the ex- 
perimental studies in applied economics. 
Harold F. Clark of Teachers College, 
Columbia University serves as coordinator 
of the project. 


Citizens Councils of Connecticut. Several 
years of study of government and the edu- 
cational system convinced us that the trend 
towards centralization could be stemmed 
only by making local initiative and re- 
sponsibility function. For this reason we 
organized in Connecticut, back in 1938, 
Regional Citizens Councils, in order that 
the people of the state might participate in 
the formation of public policy and also 
that the talent in our state might be put 
to work. Twenty such regional councils 
have been organized and over 1200 citizens 
now participate. The top organization is 
the Connecticut Council on Education 
which represents the presidents of all im- 
portant organizations having educational 
programs in the state. The problems which 
we discuss each year come either from re- 
quests for suggestions which we transmit 
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Front Lines in Education 


Henry Harap, Editor 








to individual members or from suggestions 
which we offer as a result of studies that 
have been completed by the professional 
educators. In addition to all this, we are 
using the talent in each of the organiza- 
tions of the state to aid in the development 
of the educational program. For example, 
the League of Women Voters has com- 
pleted two documents: One on “Super- 
vision” and another on “Civic Apprentice- 
ship.” We hope to keep the schools close 
to the people and the people close to the 
schools.—Alonzo G. Grace, Commissioner 
of Education. 


Children Initiate Community Improve- 
ments. The Tinicum Township Improve- 
ment Association (Bucks County, Pa.) 
grew out of a program given by the chil- 
dren of the five one-room schools of the 
township. About seventy adults were pres- 
ent, including several school board mem- 
bers. Using information gathered from 
their “Community Study” unit, each child 
suggested some things which he thought 
would help to improve the schools. Dur- 
ing the discussion that followed, improve- 
ments were suggested by parents, includ- 
ing the reorganization of the schools into 
four-grade rather than eight-grade groups, 
correction of unsanitary conditions of 
several school wells, better community 
recreation facilities, the employment of an 
itinerant art teacher to serve all the schools, 
and even full consolidation of the five 
schools into a central unit. Finally it was 
decided to organize “The Tinicum Town- 
ship Improvement Association.” The as- 
sociation has held regular monthly meet- 
ings, rotating from school to school. The 
wells have been corrected, a road building 
program is drawn up, and the school board 
is working on a reorganization plan.— 
Genevieve Bowen, Elementary Supervisor. 
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State Directors of Elementary Education. 
The Executive Committee of the Associa- 
tion of State Directors of Elementary Edu- 
cation has selected six significant problems 
for study during the current year. The 
problems and committee chairmen for 
each are as follows: characteristics of a 
good elementary school, Helen Heffernan; 
coordination of school and community 
service for the twelve-month development 
program for elementary school children, 
William E. Young; programs for children 
below six, Jennie Campbell; techniques for 
stimulation of curriculum development 
throughout a state, Anne Hoppock; pro- 
grams for the continuous professional edu- 
cation of teachers, Verna Walters; school 
housing and facilities for a desirable edu- 
cational program, Julia Wetherington. R. 
Lee Thomas is chairman of the Association 
and Helen K. Mackintosh is secretary. 


Maine Study Tours. Sociography is the 
name of a statewide study course which 
was offered last summer at the Gorham 
(Maine) State Teachers College. The 
course was designed to help teachers who 
need informational background for their 
classroom teaching of the industrial and 
social life of the State. The group made at 
least one trip each week. Motion-pictures 
were taken during the tours and copies 
will be available for classroom use at extra 
cost. Off-campus trips occupied twenty to 
thirty per cent of the student’s time. The 
remainder was spent on the campus in 
research, pre-trip planning and surveys. 


Study Camps. Announcement of a Kern 
County (Calif.) teachers’ institute to be 
held on Greenhorn Mountain reminds this 
department that during the course of the 
year your reporter attended two study 
conferences in an outdoor setting. The 
Oklahoma Program for Improvement of 
Instruction held a conference for coordi- 
nators and participants from various coun- 
ties at Heart of the Hills, located in Chero- 
kee County not far from the Teachers Col- 
leve at Tahlequah. The supervisors of 
Alabama held their annual conference Jast- 
ing a week at Camp Mack in Talledega 
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County at the foot of Cheaha Mountain. 
These conferences combine study, outdoor 
recreation, and social activities. The atmos- 
phere is conducive to friendliness and co- 
operation. The participants have a recep- 
tive attitude and they enter into the work- 
ing sessions cheerfully. They get away 
from routine duties; there are no distrac- 
tions, and they concentrate on the business 
at hand. Given plenty of recreation, the 
members are refreshed for clear thinking 
and discussion. This department will be 
pleased to hear of other conferences of this 
kind and report them in this space. 


Teachers Employed Twelve Months. The 
Glencoe (Ill.) Board of Education will em- 
ploy and pay all teachers for twelve 
months each year and allow a month’s va- 
cation with pay. This plan not only pro- 
vides extra pay but also gives the school 
system control of approximately six addi- 
tional weeks of the teacher’s time. During 
this period some teachers will remain in 
the community to serve in a combined 
educational and _ recreational program. 
Others will participate in local workshop 
activities. Still others will be engaged in the 
revision of curriculum materials and in 
editing the reports of in-service study 
groups. In addition to the activities that 
will be conducted locally provisions will 
be made each year for some teachers to 
engage in regional and foreign travel and 
for others to attend colleges and univer- 
sities for advanced study. From year to 
year the activities of teachers will be varied 
to insure breadth and variety of individual 
experiences. 


Curriculum Planning in Michigan. 
Michigan’s curriculum planning at the 
state level is the responsibility of the State 
Curriculum Planning Committee and its 
sixteen subcommittees. About eightv repre- 
sentatives of these committees met recently 
for two davs at St. Marys’ Lake Camp at 
Battle Creek to evaluate the work of the 
past vear and to propose recommendations 
for the work of the next year. It was rec- 
ommended that state communities be de- 
centralized in order to obtain the maximum 
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degree of participation by local school per- 
sonnel. The group strongly supported the 
recent trend in Michigan toward regional 
or area curriculum conferences and urged 
that they be extended next year. One em- 
phasis which persistently recurred was ac- 
tive civic participation by teachers and 
students, in order to obtain a maximum 
understanding of the responsibilities of 
citizenship in a critical age——Roland C. 
Faunce, Chief, Division of Elementary and 
Secondary Education. 


Grouping of Pupils. In the Milwaukee 
(Wis.) primary schools a child begins each 
semester where he left off in his own learn- 
ing. An attempt is made to keep together 
children of similar chronological age and 
emotional and social maturity. At the end 
of six semesters—above the kindergarten— 
most children in such grouping are ready 
for the conventional fourth grade. No 
statement of grade level is made before 
this time. The retarded youngster may 
need seven or eight semesters, or more, to 
attain satisfactory achievement of these 
levels, while the accelerated child may do 
it in less time. If severe retardation occurs 
a complete individual diagnosis and ad- 
justment is made. For social reasons the 
bright child is rarely accelerated more than 
one semester but enrichment of his experi- 
ences on his own grade level is necessary 
to preserve his proper social and intellec- 
tual stability in the group. With removal 
of grade barriers and traditional report 
cards, teachers are free to concentrate on 
the child.—Elias N. Lane, Associate Editor 
of Teaching Progress. 


Pupils Face Community Problems. The 
Youthbuilders program of citizenship edu- 
cation has been functioning in Philadelphia 
(Pa.) since February, 1945. Sixteen teachers 
have been specially trained to organize and 
conduct this activity in Junior high schools 
throughout the city. Essentially the pro- 
gram aims to help students to face realisti- 
cally existing school and community prob- 
lems and to apply democratic techniques 
in their solution. Club members, composed 
of a cross-section of the individual school, 
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select a current problem which is disturb- 
ing society. The sponsor, by means of 
provocative questions, guides the children 
into open-minded discussions of the issues 
involved. Committees of pupils are chosen 
by club members to obtain further infor- 
mation whenever the group requires it. In- 
stead of going to secondary sources, inter- 
views are arranged with persons in the 
community who are authorities in the field 
being discussed. So far, over one hundred 
civic leaders have cooperated in this enter- 
prise. After several interviews, a Youth- 
builders group “bridges” from the broad 
problem to a specific, related need which 
exists in its own school or neighborhood. 
The rest of the term is then spent in organ- 
izing itself and the rest of the school or 
community to act for the improvement of 
the local situation —Harry Orth, Curricu- 
lum Office. 


Community Improvement. Working out 
of Oklahoma University, S. E. T. Lund 
will direct a long term project in the im- 
provement of living in McIntosh County, 
(Okla.) The leaders in the Commu- 
nity have formed a coordinating commit- 
tee which will plan the program. During 
the first phase, staff members have tried to 
learn to know the people of the county. 
Every section in the county has been 
visited to observe the condition of the 
land, and the level of living in the county. 
Preliminary plans for regular work in the 
county starting in the fall include: monthly 
meetings in the county court house which 
will be open to the general public, :o ana- 
lyze the various problems of the county 
and arrive at a decision with respect to 
priority; organization of sectional county 
working committees; initiating and carry- 
ing forward leadership training with sec- 
tional committees, and with the general 
county committee; an in-service teacher 
education program to prepare the teachers 
to participate in the attack on whatever 
problems are selected. Every effort will be 
made to operate the program by means of 
local leadership and !ocal finance assisted 
by such local, state and national agencies 
as are available to any community. 
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Secondary Curriculum Development. Be- 
lieving that secondary-school curriculum 
changes involve internal organization such 
as programming, scheduling of classes and 
advising of students, Oakland (Calif.) is at- 
tempting to stimulate and to direct curric- 
ulum revision through curriculum assistants 
in the junior and senior high schools. These 
assistants have their own fields of special- 
ization but as a group, they serve as a 
general overall planning body for needed 
improvement in secondary education. Ver- 
tically the junior and senior high-school 
curriculum assistants have surveyed the 
possibilities of articulating instruction 
through junior and senior high schools. At 
present the teaching of science is under 
careful study. It is planned to survey all of 
the areas of the curriculum which in com- 
bination make a major contribution to the 
general education of the secondary students 
who are not intending to go to college. 
Through the curriculum assistants, sug- 
gested improvements are considered by the 
Instructional Councils within each school 
while citywide policy is discussed in the 
regularly scheduled meetings of the cur- 
riculum assistants.—Bernice Baxter, Ad- 
ministrative Assistant. 


Field Services. The College of Educa- 
tion of the University of Florida has ar- 
ranged a School Service Program to make 
its facilities more useful to the public 
schools of Florida. The staff members will 
be available, upon request, to attend meet- 
ings, hold conferences, and work with 
faculty groups and individual teachers in 
the schools of the state. Administrators and 
teachers are encouraged to request assist- 
ance in conducting studies of their prob- 
lems. Professional books, pamphlets and 
books for courses of study, bulletins, and 
other materials are sent upon request from 
teachers and schools. 


The Core Curriculum. Several inquiries 
have come to this desk recently concern- 
ing the core curriculum. In our reply we 
referred to the Alabama program under 
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Morrison McCall; the experimental pro- 
gram in Minnesota under Nelson Bossing; 
the Michigan program under Roland 
Faunce; the Denver program under Mau- 
rice Ahrens; the Philadelphia program un- 
der C. L. Cushman; the Portland, Oregon 
program under Paul Pinckney; the Con- 
necticut program under Alonzo Grace; the 
experimental program at the University 
school of Ohio State University under 
Robert Gilchrist. We shall be glad to en- 
large upon this list in later issues as we 
hear from our readers. We shall also be 
glad to report the titles of doctoral disser- 
tations on this theme. 


A New Curriculum for Teachers. The 
School of Education of Denver University 
has introduced a new undergraduate pro- 
gram for the education of teachers. A 
broad general education with freedom of 
choice within a prescribed pattern will ex- 
tend over the entire four years and will 
make up three-fourths of the undergradu- 
ate program. One quarter of practical ex- 
perience in the classrooms of the Denver 
Public Schools will be offered in each of 
the four years. The quarter devoted to 
student teaching in the senior year will be 
on a full-time basis and will be given fif- 
teen hours of credit. Functional courses in 
psychology and education will be closely 
correlated with the carefully planned se- 
quence of practical classroom experience. 


Self-Survey in Florida. Growing out of a 
statewide study of public education, the 
Florida Citizens Committee on Education 
has requested school officials, teachers and 
other citizens in each county in the state 
to develop plans for carrying out similar 
comprehensive studies of education in their 
counties to the end that an adequate pro- 
gram of education may be developed in 
each county in the state. A guidebook has 
been prepared to assist lay and educational 
groups in planning and carrying out studies 
in their counties and individual schools. 
Edgar L. Morphet of the Florida State De- 
partment of Education serves as executive 
secretary of the Citizens Committee. 
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In Brief 
q Community Chests and Councils en- 
courages the participation of children in 
campaigns for the support of local com- 
munity funds. Among other aids, it has re- 
cently issued two mimeographed bulletins 
on: (1) how to organize a student com- 
munity chest campaign; (2) how to organ- 
ize a group of student speakers. The ad- 
dress is 155 East 44th Street, New York 17. 
§ Houston Lucia, is the new president of 
the Alabama Department of Supervisors 
and Directors of Instruction. Mrs. Lucia 
who is supervisor of the Pike County Pub- 
lic Schools was elected at the last meeting 
which was held in connection with the 
camp conference at Camp Mac on the 
side of Cheaha Mountain, Talladega 
County, Alabama. 
q For the fifth consecutive year, the sum- 
mer conference on elementary school su- 
pervision was held at the University of 
California, Los Angeles, from July 15 to 
August 2, 1946. Observation of teaching 
was followed by a demonstration of an in- 
dividual supervisory conference with the 
teacher and an evaluation of the super- 
visory guidance. 
“ The Colorado State College of Educa- 
tion has introduced a course in community 
participation for sophomores. The students 
work with groups in the social agencies of 
Greeley. The program is financed par- 
tially by the City Council, the School 
Board, and Colorado College of Education. 
© New Officers of the Northwest Society 
for Supervision and Curriculum Develop- 
ment are A. D. Gullidge, Helena, Mon- 
tana, president, and Don Patterson, Bre- 
merton, Washington, secretary. 
“ New members of the staff of the United 
States Office of Education are: Roosevelt 
Basler, Chief of Instructional Problems, Di- 
vision of Secondary Education; Glenn O. 
Blough, Specialist for Science and Aviation, 
Division of Elementary Education; How- 
ard R. Anderson, Specialist for Social Sci- 
ences and Geography; Philiv S. Johnson, 
Specialist for the Natural Sciences in the 
Division of Secondary Education. 
" Within the last year School Life has 
published a series of lists of courses of 
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study. They appeared in the following is- 
sues: elementary language, February 1945; 
secondary language, March 1945; elemen- 
tary science, June 1945; secondary science, 
November 1945; art, March 1946; music, 
June 1946. 

q Paul R. Grim, formerly assistant pro- 
fessor of education at Washington Uni- 
versity has been appointed to the newly 
created position of Director of Student 
Teaching and Assistant Professor, College 
of Education at the University of Minne- 
sota. 

q Walter H. Gaumnitz of the United 
States Office of Education is working on a 
bulletin which will include a discussion of 
experiments with the core type of curricu- 
lum in schools which enroll 100 pupils or 
fewer. He would be pleased to hear from 
our readers, 

€ Worth McClure, the new executive sec- 
retary of the American Association of 
School Administrators was a leader in cur- 
riculum development when he served as 
assistant superintendent of schools in Se- 
attle some years ago. 


New Curriculum Publications 


Pennsylvania Department of Public In- 
struction—Local Participation in State- 
Wide Revision of the Elementary School 
Curriculum. Harrisburg, Pennsylvania: 
Pennsylvania .Department of Public In- 
struction. 1946. 127 p. Free. 

San Diego City Schools—Language For 
Teachers of Grades Four, Five and Six. 
San Diego, California: San Diego City 
Schools. 1945. 124 p. Mimeographed. 30 
cents. 

South Carolina Department of Education— 
Suggestions for the Teaching of the 
Language Arts in the Twelve-Year 
School Program. Columbia, South Caro- 
lina: South Carolina State Department of 
Education. +1946. 70 p. No price has 
been fixed. 

Sylvester, Helen—Reading Readiness. A 
Teacher’s guide for the development of 
a first grade program. San Diego, Calif.: 
San Diego City Schools. 1946. 43 p. 
Mimeographed. 19 cents. 
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ADVENTURES IN EDUCATION is 
the engaging title of the series of Publica- 
tions prepared by the Faculty of the Uni- 
versity School, Ohio State University. The 
latest in the series, How Children Develop: 
A Revision of Child Development Study 
(Ohio State University, Columbus, Ohio, 
1946, $1.), is of interest to all those who 
feel the need for a better understanding of 
child development. 

In a foreword written by Robert S. Gil- 
christ, director of the University School, 
an explanation of the evolution of this re- 
port is given. Beginning in the school year 
1942-43, the staff of the school began an 
analysis of the research in the field of the 
growth and development of children and 
young people. The study was continued 
during the next year and resulted in the 
publication in 1944 of a mimeographed re- 
port, including observations made by teach- 
ers as a result of actual study of the boys 
and girls with whom they worked. Many 
educators gave the faculty suggestions for 
improving the report, and the present pub- 
lication incorporates their thinking and ex- 
perience. 

Harold Albertv. representing the Univer- 
sity School Staff, has contributed a worth- 
while introduction, in which he states: 


“Nowhere in the field have we at Uni- 
versity School discovered a good, brief 
account of how children develop from the 
age of 3 to the age of 18, the years of gen- 
eral concern to school people. The present 
publication is an attempt to remedy this 
lack; it brings together the results of some 
of the most significant research in the field, 
supplemented by our own observations. 
We have also inevitably included, mostly 
by implication, our ideas of desirable di- 
rection of growth, and the goals toward 
which we wish our students to grow. We 
at the School have taken as our direction 
and adopted as our goals the major val- 
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~The New—in Review 


Sara M. ‘Krentzman, Editor 














ues of our American democratic culture”. 

Information in this booklet is organized 
under seven age-level groupings. Under 
each of these, the material is grouped un- 
der the following subheads: 


(1) Maintaining Personal Health and Pro- 
moting Healthful Living 

(2) Achieving and Maintaining a Sense of 
Security 

(3) Developing and Maintaining a Sense 
of Achievement 

(4) Developing and Maintaining Ever- 
Widening and Deepening Interests and 
Appreciations 


At every age level, uniform classifica- 
tions under each of these subheadings de- 
scribing the child tend to give an idea of 
continuous growth and development. The 
characteristics of boys and girls are given 
in simple, non-technical language. Clever 
cartoons, drawn by Tibby Synge, a Junior 
in the University School enliven the text. 
A good bibliography suggesting further 
reading is appended. 

While this booklet is undoubtedly of 
the greatest value to those who prepared it 
and thought it through to its present form, 
it offers much help to curriculum-study 
groups, teachers, parents, supervisors, or 
administrators. It is recommended for pur- 
chase and use by all those adults who want 
to understand children better. 


THE REAL PROBLEM which super- 
visors, administrators, and teachers face as 
they seek to improve instruction is that of 
finding more effective ways of changing 
the curriculum. Alice Miel, assistant pro- 
fessor of education and research associate 
at Teachers College, Columbia University, 
has contributed much toward a clearer 
understanding of the factors involved in 
curriculum change through her teaching 
and writing. Supervisors, curriculum di- 
rectors, and all those interested in curricu- 
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lum improvement will welcome Miss 
Miel’s new book, Changing the Curricu- 
lum; A Social Process (Appleton-Century, 
New York, 1946, $2.25). 

This book is concerned with the proc- 
esses of bringing about desired curriculum 
change. Miss Miel approaches the prob- 
lem by analyzing the weaknesses of the 
present methods operating in American 
schools. She then turns to the general field 
of social change, in an attempt to benefit 
from a study of the basic processes in- 
volved in the larger field. With this back- 
ground, Miss Miel then applies the experi- 
ences of curriculum workers and of social 
scientists to an understanding of curricu- 
lum change as a social process, demand- 
ing intelligent direction from all those who 
are responsible for it. 

Changing the Curriculum is written pri- 
marily for members of the administrative 
and supervisory staffs of schools, but any 
teacher involved in curriculum develop- 
ment can find aid and inspiration in it. 
Miss Miel has purposely limited this vol- 
ume to curriculum change at the local 
level, omitting any discussion of state pro- 
grams. 

There is specific, practical help for 
supervisors throughout this book. While 
the chapters entitled “Human Motivations 
As A Factor in Change”, “Conditions of 
Effective Group Endeavor”, and “Social 
Invention” are effective, perhaps the most 
significant section of the book is the chap- 
ter on “Leadership.” A concluding chapter 
summarizes the point of view of the book, 
enumerates seventeen practical suggestions 
to educational leaders interested in curricu- 
lum change, and suggests areas in which 
the need for local experimentation and 
study are indicated. The appendix includes 
reports from educators in the field con- 
cerning curriculum development. 

Changing the Curriculum is recom- 
mended as one of the most significant 
books available in the field of curriculum 
development. It offers a challenge to super- 
visors and to administrators to examine 
their motives, to question their procedures, 
and to evidence a willingness to learn from 
the lareer field of social change as they 
strive for more desirable ways of curricu- 
lum development. Most important of all, 
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this book motivates the realization of the 
importance of curriculum change as a 
means of effecting social betterment. Such 
a realization cannot but result in an aware- 
ness of the importance of the work of edu- 
cational leaders everywhere and of the 
necessity for each individual engaged in 
curriculum development to assume his re- 
sponsibilities and to rededicate his efforts 
to studying the problems at hand. 


THE RETURNING SERVICEMAN or 
servicewoman faces many problems in ad- 
justing to civilian life, as almost every cur- 
rent newspaper or magazine reminds us. 
Not the least of these problems is that of 
understanding the program for veterans 
rehabilitation as set up by the government. 
The veteran and those who seek to help 
him will find valuable Charles Hurd’s 
book, The Veterans Program; A Com- 
plete Guide To Its Benefits, Rights and 
Options (McGraw-Hill, New York, 
1946, $2.). 

For many months Mr. Hurd has been 
editing the column, “The Veteran”, ap- 
pearing in The New York Times. He has 
worked closely with the Veterans Adminis- 
tration in Washington and the information 
he gives in his book is accurate, author:ta- 
tive, and recent. 

Part I presents the Veterans Program as 
a whole. Part II includes information of 
interest to disabled veterans, concerning 
pensions, vocational rehabilitation, and 
hospitalization. In Part III, the govern- 
ment’s education program, including op- 
portunities for both college and on-the-job 
training are covered. Possibilities for gov- 
ernment loans for buying homes, going 
into business, or beginning a farm, and ad- 
vice concerning income tax, unemploy- 
ment compensation, and similar topics are 
given in Part IV. In Part. V, benefits 
which are permanently the right of every 
veteran are clearly stated. This section in- 
cludes a brief summary of state laws and 
suggestions for using the services of the 
Veterans Administration. One of the most 
useful features of the book is the list of 
355 questions and answers based on the 
Veterans Program. A good subject index 
to these questions increases their usefulness. 
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SMALL SCHOOLS in the United States, 
interpreted to include those schools with 
no more than six teachers, comprise 90.09 
per cent of the total schools in the nation, 
according to a recent study made by the 
U. S. Office of Education. Kate V. Wof- 
ford, director of rural education, State 
Teachers College at Buffalo, (N. Y.) has 
written a new book designed to help those 
who teach or plan to teach in these small 
schools. Miss Wofford calls. her book 
Teaching In Small Schools (Macmillan, 
New York City, 1946, $3.75), and she 
makes no apology for her effort “to keep 
the book practical.” 

The general plan of the book is presented 
in the introduction, headed “Guiding the 
Beginning Teacher in Small Schools.” The 
problems which the teacher must face are 
then discussed in logical order. As a sum- 
marization of the theories presented in 
each following chapter, there is a list of 
educational assumptions, with suggested 
activities under each one for testing its 
validity. In each case these assumptions 
have been tested by one teacher, usually a 
beginner. Actual reports from these teach- 
ers, called “An Illustration of Practice”, do 
much to point up the practicability of the 
suggested procedures. 

Acting on the assumption that teachers 
in small schools have little access to pro- 
fessional libraries, Miss Wofford limits her 
suggestions for further reading to ten se- 
lections for each chapter. All of these are 
chosen from a basic list of twenty of the 
most useful books for the beginning 
teacher in the small school. Addition of the 
prices of these books would make them 
more useful as a buying guide. 

In the section called “Establishing the 
Conditions of Teaching and Learning”, 
Miss Wofford suggests the value of and 
procedures for studying children, group- 
ing them, planning units of work, planning 
the daily lessons, and controlling group 
living. Under “Guiding Learning and 
Teaching”, the skills of planning and di- 
recting an activity program, discussion 
groups, drills for development of skills, 
creative work by children, and the eval- 
uation of the learning process are explored. 
The uses of the radio and of excursions as 
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enrichment experience are convincingly 
presented, followed by chapters on work- 
ing with the community and with parents. 

The simplicity of style and the use of 
illustrations from actual experience com- 
bine to make Teaching in Small Schools a 
worthwhile addition to the professional 
library of any teacher. While it was writ- 
ten expressly for the beginning teacher in 
the small school, any teacher or supervisor 
who needs a concise and clear account of 
the objectives and procedures of teaching 
children will find Miss Wofford’s book a 
down-to-earth aid. 


THE USE OF RECORDINGS of music, 
drama, stories, and addresses of social sig- 
nificance as materials of instruction is prev- 
alent in American schools. For anyone 
interested in developing a collection of 
such materials, it is suggested that a plan 
be adopted for careful selection of the re- 
cordings, procedures for housing and car- 
ing for them, plans for making them avail- 
able in the school, and suggestions for 
teachers and pupils to insure their getting 
the most value from the recordings. 

The commercial companies which pro- 
duce and sell recordings have published 
very helpful catalogs which are supple- 
mented continually and kept up to date. 

Columbia Record Catalog: 1946, avail- 
able from the local music store or from 
the Columbia Recording Corporation, 7799 
Seventh Avenue, New York 109. 25 cents. 

Decca Records, Inc. Price list from 50 
West 57th Street, New York 109. 

Linguaphone Institute, 30 Rockefeller 
Plaza, New York 19. 

Radio Corporation of America, RCA 
Victor Division, Camden, N. ]. 

The American Record Guide, form- 
erly called The American Music Lover, 
is a monthly publication edited by Peter 
Hugh Reed, and available from The 
American Record Guide, 115 Reed Ave- 
nue, Pelham 65, N. Y. for 25 cents a copy 
or $2.50 a year. Devoted to the field of re- 
corded music, the magazine includes ar- 
ticles on composers and performers, lists 
of selected and recommended recordings, 
and reviews of the newer. productions in 


this field. 
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Changing the Curriculum 
e A SOCIAL PROCESS e 
by ALICE MIEL 


we for students of supervision, administration, and curric- 
ulum change, this clear-visioned study accepts the need for 
curriculum change as a determined fact, and concentrates on how de- 
sirable changes can best be brought about. After establishing curric- 
ulum change as a social process involving the same difficulties as any 
other effort to achieve directed social change, the text makes a thorough 
study of the possibilities of controlling social change and the nature 
of such a process. It then discusses the basic factors underlying social 
change, setting forth in detail the practical implications of curriculum 
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Our Readers Say 


with the reports published by city officials 
one year after the city had taken over the 
operation of the utility. 

Undoubtedly there are similar examples 
of live curriculum experiences to be found 
in other elementary schools and at the 
secondary level but I am concerned that 
the total is so small. There are many more 
spots where teachers are enclosed in a 
neat framework of suggested or prescribed 
content for which there is plenty of read- 
ing material on the youngsters’ level and 
which is safely noncontroversial. What 
can be done about this reluctance to grow 
along with youngsters in an “understand- 
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(Continued from page 55) 


ing of what life is all about’”—to quote the 
ASCD platform once more? How can 
leaders in schools be helped to desire for 
their teachers freedom to experiment in 
order that all of us may learn more about 
what our youngsters can profitably deal 
with? How can more teachers be helped 
to yearn for freedom from the units and 
course outlines that now enslave them? 

Will we ever make substantial progress 
in the direction set by the ASCD plat- 
form until large numbers of teachers have 
achieved the freedom to experiment with 
a live curriculum and have learned to 
use this freedom wisely? 
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THE LISTENING POST 
(Continued from page 57) 


readers, respectively. It is interesting 
to note that each of the three publi- 
cations has less than 100 regular read- 
ers, but a relatively large number of 
occasional readers. 
296 persons read the Saturday Review 
of Literature and 250 the Foreign 
Policy Association Bulletins. Again 
the occasional reader figure is the 
higher. 
Free World has 111 readers and To- 
morrow, 34. More read these publi- 
cations occasionally than regularly. 
What is the political record of ASCD 
members answering the questionnaire in 
terms of membership and activity? 


1. Over 77 per cent are registered mem- 
bers of a political party. 
Approximately 19 per cent are ac- 
tive in party groups. 58 per cent are 
not. The remaining percentage was 
not recorded. 

88 per cent voted in the 1944 election 
and 80 per cent voted in the last state 
primary election. It must be remem- 
bered that the District of Columbia 
is still without the franchise. 
Approximately 55 per cent have writ- 
ten to federal congressmen during the 
past year, and 41 per cent corres- 
ponded with representatives of state 
governments. 

Do educators, by the nature of their re- 
quests to congressmen, indicate an immu- 
nity to problems not seemingly, related di- 
rectly to their own welfare? 


1. As many as 420 out of the total of 
850 individuals wrote concerning fed- 
eral aid to education; 273 on price 
control; and 229 on compulsory mili- 
tary training. 

83 expressed themselves on civilian 
control of atomic energy; 78 on 
health insurance; 72 on the loan to 
Britain; and 71 on social security 
legislation. 

A total of 30 individuals out of 850 
wrote to congressmen concerning 
minimum wage legislation and 25 
on unemployment compensation.— 
1SCD Legislative Committee. 
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CALIFORNIA 
TEST 
BUREAU 


renders a comprehensive 
service 


1.It publishes only a distinctive 
type of test. Each test must: 


a. Reveal pupil difficulties and 
needs 

b. Furnish all data in usable 
form 

c. Clearly explain the use of 
test results 

d. Include age or grade and 
percentile norms 


2.It provides a free consultant 
service on technical questions 
and problems. 


3. It employs a staff of experts to 
select, develop, and validate its 
tests, write its educational bulle- 
tins, and conduct its research. 


4.It conducts a machine-scoring 
service for the benefit of 
schools which desire it. 


5.It maintains a psychological 
clinic for the testing, analysis, 
and counseling of individuals 
with ability, achievement or 
personality problems. 


When you Use Our Tests and 
Inventories 


you are obtaining the finest 
products that expert techni- 
cal service can provide. 


Write for Descriptive Catalog 


California Test Bureau 
5916 Hollywood Boulevard 
Los Angeles 28, California 
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DENTAL HEALTH 


(For both Elementary and Secondary 
levels.) 5-Way Plan for Elementar 
classes and special material for hig 


PHYSICAL FITNESS 


(For Junior and Senior High School 
level.) ‘Exercise is Vital’’ chart plus 


PERSONAL GROOMING 
(For High School and College.) NEW 
Grooming-for-School charts in color, 
NEW Teacher’s Manual; student leaf- 





“Am | Physically Fit?’’ student folders 


(including check sheets). school groups. 








lets. Also New Hand Care Programs. 


Good News...Free Teaching Aids 
to Better Health and Grooming! 


Many NEW pieces are 
included in this effective visual material. 
Send coupon today. 


wim THESE carefully planned aids, many 
teachers tell us, important grooming and 
health habits are so much easier to impress 
upon their groups. 

Your teachers won’t want to miss the ma- 
terial suitable for their particular groups— 
special teaching helps which can greatly sim- 


plify their programs. Included are new, 
sprightly leaflets for distribution...a newly 
prepared Manual which provides practical 
working outlines for all the programs listed 
above...and colorful wall charts represent- 
ing the up-to-date visual method of present- 
ing health principles. 

So check each of the programs now! Then 
fill out and mail the coupon at once...to 
enable the groups under your supervision to 
begin using the material this fall. 





ers on my staff (with sub- 
ject taught and grade level) 
so that you can offer each 
one the most helpful ma- 
terial direct. 
My staff consists of the following: 
Elementary Classroom Teachers (Grade 1-6) 


Home Economics Teachers (Jr. & Sr. High School) 


Bristol-Myers Co., Dept. p-106, 630 Fifth Avenue, New York 20, New York 


I prefer the following method for making this interesting, FREE 
health material available for use by my teaching staff: 


lL 0 Attached isa list of teach- OR 9, 0 Send me copies of your catalog of free OR 3, £ 
teaching aids in quantity so that I can together with student pieces so I 
turn one over to each interested teach- 
er for ordering this material direct. 
Number of catalogs. 


: ns and Counselors (Jr. & Sr. High 











Total 


Send me one set of the wall charts 





can examine the material and de- 
cide on suitable quantities. 


Health and Physical Edacation Teachers (Jr. & Sr. High School) 
Vocational Subject Teach@es (Jr. & Sr. High School) 


High School...........i....! + i 
High School Boys 








High School Girls 








October 1946 
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This Might Be Your Classroom... 


and if it were similarly equipped with visual aids, 
the pupils would please you with their interest 
and responsiveness. 


Consider These Functions of 
Wall Displays 


Motivation: Large, colorful displays in them- 
selves attract interest. In a geography recitation, 
for example, when a map is used with a timely 
picture; or, in a current events discussion, you 
have a perfect “geography readiness” situation. 
Application: Nystrom maps now supply chil- 
dren with both the ‘“‘where” and the “why” 
information, and contain a wealth of material 
which children use in relationship studies. The 
new maps contain both natural and cultural 
patterns which lead children to make compari- 
sons. Comparisons, in turn, lead to the discovery 
of principles. 

Testing: In the modern classroom, testing is 
used very frequently to “‘fix’’ concepts. Tests can 
often be made to take the form of interesting 
games when your room is equipped with well- 
chosen maps and charts. 


Nystrom offers visual aid material for: 
1. Beginners’ Geography 
2. Intermediate and Upper-Grade 
Geography 
72 
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3. Air-Age Geography 

4. Physiology and 
Hygiene 

5. History 


Send for New X6C46 
Catalog 


The Nystrom catalog should 
be a part of your professional 
library. It gives you complete 
description and prices of all 
new types of maps, globes 
and charts—with many 
colored illustrations. Just 
paste the attached coupon 
to a penny postcard and 
mail to receive your copy. 


Gentlemen: Please send me the X6C46 Nystrom catalog ané 
any other descriptive literature you might have concerninf 
the following subjects in which we are particularly interested 


) Geography ) World History 


Health Biol 
} Beat a 
e 


s 


; Safety 
American History 
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ASCD BOARD OF DIRECTORS 


Executive Committee, 1945-1946 

President, Bess Goopykoontz, Asst. Comm., U. S. Office of Ed., Wash., D. C. 

First Vice-President, Gorvon N, Mackenzir, Exec. Officer, Inst. for Sch. Exp., Tchrs. 
Coll., Col. U. N. Y. 

Second Vice-President, Paut Misnrr, Supt. of Schs., Glencoe, Il. 

Field Secretary, James F. Hosic, 1521 Highland Road, Winter Park, Fla. 

Enear M. Draper, Prof. of Ed., U. of Washington, Seattle. 

R. Lee Tuomas, Supv. of Elem. Schs., State Dept. of Ed., Nashville, Tenn. 

Mary A. Happow, Dir. of Elem. Curr., Youngstown, Ohio 


Board of Directors 
Members of the Executive Committee, ex officio 
Members Evectep At LARGE 
VERNON ANnpersOoN, Dir. of Curr., Portland, Ore. (1949) 
Watter A. Anperson, Asst. Supt. of Schs., Minneapolis, Minn. (1947) 
Maste Casset, Curric. Dir., Houston, Tex. (1950) 
STEPHEN M. Corey, Prof. of Ed., U. of Chicago, Ill. (1948) 
C. L. CusuMan, Assoc. Supt., Philadelphia, Pa. (1950) 
Pau R. Hanna, Prof. of Ed., Stanford U., Calif. (1948) 
E. T. McSwatn, Prof. of Ed., Northwestern U., Evanston, Ill. (1948) 
Auice Miet, Asst. Prof. of Ed., Tchrs. Coll., Col. U., N. Y. (1947) 
Don Parrerson, Asst. Supt. Schools, Bremerton, Wash. (1950) 
Leva ANN Taccart, Dir. of Ed., Santa Barbara County, Calif. (1947) 
Jennie Wautert, Elem. School Prin., St. Louis, Mo. (1950) 
Erne S. Warp, Dir. of Supv., Alameda County, California (1949) 
Gitpert S. Witey, Asst. Supt. in charge of Elem. Ed., Denver, Colo. (1949) 
Paut Wirry, Prof. of Ed., Northwestern U., Evanston, Ill. (1949) 
WiiuuaM E. Young, Dir., Div. of Elem. Ed., State Ed. Dept., Albany, N. Y. (1947) 
Dae Zeer, Prof. of Ed., State Tchrs. College, Emporia, Kans. (1950) 


STATE REPRESENTATIVES TO THE BOARD 

Alabama—Exoise. C..Keescer, Elem. Supv., Talladega 

California—Roxir E. ALexanoer, Dir. of Elem. Ed., Vallejo; Leonarp Grinpstarr, Curr. 
Coor., Palo Alto; Cortnne A. Seeps, Asst. Prof, of Ed., U. C. L. A.; Frep Trorr, Gen. 
Supv. & Dir. of Curric., Visalia; Grercuen WuLrine, Supt. Primary Ed., Oakland 

Colorado—Mavrice Anrens, Supv., Denver 

Florida—GeErtTRUDE SHAFFNER, Asst. Dir. of Instr., Bd. of Pub. Instr., Miami 

Georgia—IsaneL LUMSDEN, Supv., Stephens County Schools, Toccoa 

Illinois—Manion Jorvan, Supt., Cicero 

Indiana—Hann au Linvant, Supv. Elem. Ed., Mishawaka 

Kentucky—Mary I. Corr, Assoc. Prof. Ed., Western Kentucky Tchrs. Coll., Bowling 
Green; Naomi C, Wituort, St. Supv. Elem. Ed., Frankfort 

Louisiana—Maccir. Haws, Supv. of Schs., Bastrop 

Minnesota—Makr Ivey, Elem. Supv., Albert Lea 

New York—Wiuu1aM T. Metcuior, Prof. of Ednl. Supvn., Syracuse University; Frep 
B. Parner, Supt., Gloversville 

Obio—Mary A. Hapvow, Dir. of Elem. Curr., Youngstown 

Pennsylvania—Cartuerine E. Geary, Dir. of Elem. Ed. and Curr., Chester; H. G. Mas- 
TERS, Dir. Elem, Ed., Pittsburgh " 

Tennessee—Ev a A. Jounston, Elem. Supv., Chattanooga 

Virginia—Marir E. ALexANbER, Supv. of Elem. Ed., Hampton; D. C. Beery, Supt., 
Staunton 

Northwest Region (Washington, Oregon, Montana, Idaho)—L. L. Cartson, Supt.. 
Lewiston, Idaho; Watrter E. Snyper, Curr. Dir., Salem, Ore. 


Executive Secretary 
Gertrrupe HanKkamp, 1201 Sixteenth Street, N. W., Washington 6, D. C. 





THE ASSOCIATION FOR 
Supervision and Curriculum Development, NEA 


These are the beliefs of this Association. They are implicit in the purposes and 
program of ASCD. 


We believe that modern schools can do their job ONLY IF... 


—pupils, teachers, and administrators grow in’ understanding what life 


is all. about. 


—everyone has a chance to test for himself. what is important and what 


isn’t. 
—youngsters learn by making choices and seeing how they work. 


—youngsters have a chance to think and talk about our social structures 
and decide how it may be improved. 


—what happens in the school is determined by what boys and girls need 
individually and in groups, now and tomorrow. 


—the curriculum—what boys and girls do in school—has meaning and 
significance for the youngsters. 


—all community agencies, including our homes and schools, work to- 
gether for better education. . 


—there is mutual respect and confidence as we work together to improve 
our schools. 


—school programs are continually being weighed and improved in the 
light of tested ways of working. 


—parents and citizens are helped to understand what their youngsters 
need to learn and how it can be taught. 


—state and federal aid goes to communities which cannot pay for good 
schools. 





